


























You dont use a sailors needle 
. for fine embroidery 


Then why use carbon paper that is as ill-suited to your work as an office boy is to run your 
business? Only one carbon paper fits your make of machine; your finger touch; the size of your 
type letters; your kind of ribbon; your weight of writing paper; the number of copies you make. 


Let us prescribe the Carbon Paper that exactly fits your 








work— it’s FREE 
All you have to do is to tell us in two or three lines of carbon paper that exactly FITS your needs. 
of typewriting what special results you wish to obtain. MultiKopy comes in 14 different wei and fin 
ee ae characters cause trouble, use ishes. Only ome exactly fits your work. Get this 
them in your sO we can see just what your dif- one. Jt pays in money saved; better, neater work; 


usual number of carbon . salary promotion. 

SES GRAS cllics tad’ chars af aiied thea ah > Abidiey Gordtes today. Wihh the peneammin ee 
‘will ay: se P nm we 

in d we will the correct will also send you free a SAMPLE SHEET of the 

} sen carbon paper you ought to use. 
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MSTOCK INSTITUTE 


Comstock offers a thorough scholastic training and unsurpassed opportunities for pro- 
fessional development by means of its extension courses 









EXTENSION 
(Correspondence ACCOUNTANC Y—Public Accountancy now ranks as a profession and the opportunities 
in are greater than ever before. Our extension courses prepare completely for C.P.A. degree. 
Gocmmeree TEACHER TRAINING—One or more teachers in nearly every state east of the Rockies 
are now enrolled in the Commercial Teachers Training School. Our extension courses have 


been the means of increasing the usefulness and salaries of many teachers. 


SECRETARYSHIP—Good education is essential in thie new and attractive field. 
Preparation for private secretaryship in Comstock assures congenial work and excellent pay. 


Certificate, diploma and degree privileges. Minimum time. Moderate fees. 
Bulletin Free 


Specially course in Commercial Law for COMSTOCK INSTITUTE 


ountants, Secretaries and Commercial NEW JERSEY 
ES INK 





Education 
University 
Grade 
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Take the Drudgery 
| Out of Typewriting 


You can do 50% more work, and do it easily, 
va, of nerve cauin, by equbging yom 





ERROR-PROOF SPEED KEYS—“The Name Fits” 

The flat safety extensions at the points where nine-tenths of the mis- 
strokes occur insure greater accuracy and save waste of time on correc- 
tions, “Typewriter Nerves”, due to the shock of striking ordinary keys, 
are prevented by cushioning *Error-Proof’ Keys with German aeiiver 
springs, Your machine will respond with life and boyancy, and you will 
end the day as fresh as you began it. 

When ordering give name and model number of your machine. Black 

a oF Creen—creen is easter on the eyes. 


top 
You don’t know how much help these will be until you try them. tend 
for @ trial set—Use them ten days—If pleased remit $3.50—otherwise ” RUSH r RA SER 





return the keys to ua. 
SPEED KEY SELLING AGENCY OF NEW YORK, INO. 
82 West Broadway Sele Manufacturers New York 
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Why Does ™DependablePtx Give Uniform Satisfaction For 
Writing Gregg Shorthand? (Or any other?) 


TRY IT AND YOU'LL BUY IT! 


Money back in 30 days if pen is not any satisfactory! I am “safe” in selling pens this way be- 
cause of my long, practical expert shorthand race with the “Dependable” pen. I write “Gregg” 
in the biggest law office in the U. S. A., that of Maclay Hoyne, State's Attorney for Cook County; have 


been an official court reporter, gold medal winner, etc., etc. 


Therefore, when you send me a specimen of your shorthand notes on the paper you regularly use, 
and state whether you want an easy-writing or stiff point, I know just the pen that is best adapted to 
your needs. The secret of “Dependable” success is in supplying pens exactly suited to the user. 


The funttia is the good of all pens in one: self-filling, 14K solid ‘ak points, supreme 
ete Ayer safety screw cap and concave ep (ink can't ak out of pen ca »» 


perfect feed, ten-year antee, and “then some. size most gpa 
for shorthand use. Goltnl plated gr (the revolves) 25 cents; Seksled 10 cents; an 
pen. Gold bands on cap, $1 extra. TPhease remit by money order or Chicago bank draft). 


You will be a better shorthand writer-—your Speed, Accuracy, Legibility, and Endurance will 
be increased by using the “Dependable” pen. 
“The Price of Shorthand Speed” (expert advice) Free. 
You can’t get the “dependable habit” too soon, so order now. 


HERMANN FREDERIC POST, The Dependable Fountain Pen Man, 205 “J” No. Lorel Ave., Chicago, U.S.A 











Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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“How Much Is a Stenographer Worth?” 


By Angeline F. Mahan, Boise, Idaho 


[In the August Greg 


1916, an article entitled “How Much Is a Stenographer Worth?” by George H. Ricker. 


Writer we reprinted from the Systere Magazine for February, 


Miss 


Mahan has written an interesting analyzation of this article from the stenographer’s standpoint. | 


AVING read with much interest 
H the article in the August Gregg 

Writer entitled, “How Much Is a 
Stenographer Worth?” I would like to 
make a few comments. 

It is possible that I may have misun- 
derstood Mr. Ricker’s standard of profi- 
ciency and his rating of a stenographer’s 
worth, but I have gathered the impres- 
sion that his standard demands a pro- 
duction of twelve pages of three hundred 
words each for each hour of the working 
day, with the exception, of course, of the 
time spent in taking dictation. 

Mr. Ricker speaks of a typing speed 
of sixty words a minute for fifteen min- 
utes as a standard, but such a speed will 
by no means enable his stenographers to 
turn out thirty-six hundred words an 
hour, eight hours a day. First, we find 
a difference between speed in typing from 
plain copy and speed in transcription, 
Second, there is a difference between what 
the stenographer can do in a fifteen- or 
thirty-minute test, and what she can do 
for eight hours a day. These differences, 
of course, are very difficult to estimate 
since they vary with experience and power 
of endurance, depending largely upon the 
individual. However, through inquiry 
and observation I have secured enough 
data to satisfy myself as to a probable 
average on both points. 

The requirements for graduation from 
a live business college in our section are 
sixty words a minute copying from clear 
copy and transcription of shorthand notes 
taken at the rate of one hundred words a 





minute at a rate of not less than twenty- 
five words a minute. The manager stated 
to me that the students seldom have any 
difficulty in attaining the required sixty 
words or over, but that it is not so easy 
for them to work up to the necessary tran- 
scription speed. He further stated that 
when they finally succeed in passing the 
test, they frequently exceed the amount 
prescribed, sometimes writing as high as 
forty words. Basing a percentage upon 
the minimum of possible typing speed and 
the maximum of transcription speed, thus 
making the figures as conservative as pos- 
sible, we find the transcription speed of a 
graduate beginner to be thirty-three and 
one-third per cent less than his copying 
speed. My general observation leads me 
to believe that the percentage is more 
likely to run as high as fifty, for I have 
seen operators who could write sixty 
words a minute on copy with apparent 
ease drop to less than thirty on tran- 
scription and then turn in such inaccurate 
work that it frequently had to be done 
over. 

Few experienced stenographers pay 
much attention to their output, and, as 
many do general office work and are sub- 
ject to constant interruptions, they find 
it well nigh impossible to gauge the 
amount of work which they do. How- 
ever, one young lady who had given her- 
self some tests found that while her best 
speed on copy is about fifty-five words, 
her transcription speed was between forty 
and fifty, her rate of loss being between 
twenty-seven and twenty-nine per cent. 
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These figures show diminution of speed 
on tests and only generally indicate what 
the entire day’s output would be. The 
operator with a test speed of fifty-five 
words transcribes at only thirty or thirty- 
five on all-day work, losing about thirty- 
five per cent. Another young lady whose 
highest record in a half-hour test is 
eighty-five a minute from copy stated that 
she could easily turn out thirty-six hun- 
dred words an hour from copy, but that 
her transcription speed was considerably 
less, although she did not know how 
much. 

My deductions are that rate of loss of 
speed from clear copy work to transcrip- 
tion lies between fifty and ten per cent, 
probably being about twenty or twenty- 
five per cent with the majority of expe- 
rienced stenographers; while the loss 
from test to all-day speed is between 
thirty-three and one-third and ten per 
cent. According to this, therefore, Mr. 


Ricker’s standard of typing from copy 
should have been ninety words a minute 
instead of sixty, thus providing for 
twenty-five per cent loss in transcription 
and ten per cent on all-day work. 

As to the price paid for such skill when 
once acquired, that, as Mr. Kipling would 
say, “is another story.” Mr. Ricker’s ar- 
ticle does not contain a line to prove how 
much a stenographer is worth. He merely 
states what he demands of those in his 
office and what he pays them. According 
to his standard of proficiency and salary, 
the majority of experienced stenographers 
are worth only twelve dollars a week, 
there being only the exceptional operators 
who can write ninety words a minute who 
are worth as much as eighteen dollars. 
Fortunately for our profession, even the 
Mr. Rickers are guilty of overpaying us, 
giving us fifteen dollars when we are earn- 
ing only nine dollars, thus by their actions 
proving the fallacy of their standards. 


oOo 


Annual Convention of the E. G. S. A. 


Dr. John F. Forbes, president, Rochester 
Business Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

C. D. Dumbauld, Ist vice-president, Middle- 
town High School, Middletown, N. Y. 

M. Anna Ford, 2d vice-president, Rogers High 
School, Newport, R. I. 
Executive Committee 

Frederick R. Beygrau, chairman, High School 
of Commerce, New York City. 


OTEL McALPIN, New York, has 

again been selected as the meet- 

ing place for the Eastern Gregg 
Shorthand Association during Thanksgiv- 
ing week, and preparations are being 
made to accommodate an even larger at- 
tendance than at the two previous con- 
ventions. Last year the association had 
a membership of more than five hundred, 
and a thousand copies of the published 
proceedings were sent out. New features, 


increased interest in the conventions and 
the growing number of Gregg teachers in 
the East are some of the reasons for be- 
lieving that the attendance will establish 
new records. 





Vera Egelston, Rutland Business College, Rut- 
land, Vt. 

J. W. Hirons, Wilmington Business College, 
Wilmington, Del. 

A. H. Letzler, Cranford High School, Cran- 
ford, N. J. 

Edward J. McNamara, New York University, 
New York City. 


The Reception 

The convention will open Thanksgiving 
evening with a Get-Acquainted Reception 
in the Green Room of the Hotel McAlpin. 
No Gregg convention would be complete 
without one of these receptions, where vis- 
iting teachers are given a cordial welcome 
and introduced to others engaged in the 
same work. The president of the associ- 
ation and the other officers and Mr. and 
Mrs. Gregg will be present to greet old 
friends and to meet new ones. 

The first hour will be devoted to getting 
acquainted. Then will follow a new fea- 
ture of Gregg receptions. The members 
of the New York association of Gregg 
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writers will present the new one-act 
sketch, “By Hooks and Crooks,” written 
specially for Gregg audiences by Mr. Ru- 
fus Stickney, of the Boston G.S. A. The 
play is short, crisp and delightful, and 
will be worth seeing. 


Opening Session 


The usual address of welcome, the re- 
sponse and the president’s address by Dr. 
John F. Forbes, of Rochester, New York, 
will start things next morning. The ex- 
ecutive committee, headed by Mr. Fred- 
erick R. Beygrau, of New York, has ar- 
ranged for several interesting and helpful 
papers on the general topic, “Some Fac- 
tors Entering into the Teaching of Short- 
hand.” During the afternoon session 
phases of this same topic will be ably han- 
dled by teachers of prominence. 

The November number of the Gregg 
Writer will contain the completed pro- 
gram, with titles of the subjects and names 
of the speakers, but the committee makes 
the preliminary announcement that there 
will be papers on the mastery of and drill] 
on the principles, the use of the black- 
board in teaching shorthand, the use of 
supplementary material, the transcription 
of dictated matter and some hints on the 
ever-present speed problem. 


Friday Evening 


Owing to the growing interest in the 
Gregg Shorthand Federation Teachers’ 
Certificate—the highest credential grant- 
ed Gregg teachers—an examination for 
the certificate will be held Friday eve- 
ning, taking the place of the Gregg Teach- 
ers’ Medal Contest held at this time in 
former years. Those who have not already 
received information regarding this exam- 
ination should write the secretary of the 
Board of Examiners, 77 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. The examination 
will not be open to the public, and those 
who do not take it will have the evening 
free for the theatre or other engagements. 


Saturday Morning Session 


The first part of the session will be de- 
voted to the discussion of carefully se- 
lected and timely phases of the general 


‘be able to obtain special rates. 
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topic, “Some Factors Entering Into the 
Teaching of Typewriting.” As a climax 
to the papers already presented on short- 
hand and typewriting, the second half of 
the forenoon has been reserved for a dis- 
cussion of the correlation of these two 
subjects. 


Saturday Afternoon Session 


This session will be opened by Mr. 
Gregg, who will talk on some phase of 
the subject he knows so well. The plans 
of the committee provide for four strong 
addresses this afternoon on different as- 
pects of commercial education, the gen- 
eral topic being, “Commercial Education.” 
By the way, this symposium on commer- 
cial education is a new feature at Gregg 
meetings and should prove very popular. 
The speakers will be educators of ripe ex- 
perience and national reputation, and 
teachers who desire to keep in touch with 
the tendencies should not miss these ad- 
dresses. 


Question Box 


Those who have sat through conven- 
tions know that there is always a desire 
to ask questions after the addresses. This 
year teachers who take their questions 
home with them unanswered will have no- 
body to blame but themselves, as there 
will be a period set aside following each 
session when teachers will have an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions on the papers dis- 
cussed. 


Business Meeting 


The transaction of new and unfinished 
business, the report of the secretary-treas- 
urer, and the election of officers will con- 
clude the afternoon program, after which 
the convention will adjourn until 1917. 

Teachers who are planning to attend the 
convention and have not already arranged 
for accommodations at rates satisfactory 
to themselves should make their reserva- 
tions in advance, and whenever possible 
through Mr. Walter E. Ingersoll, who will 
Any re- 
duction in rate can only be secured, how- 
ever, by presenting to the hotel clerk a let- 
ter from Mr. Ingersoll. 
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Why Does an Aeroplane Stay Up? 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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“Somewhere in France” 


T the outbreak of the great war, 
A among the first to volunteer were 

Mr. John A. Morris of Liverpool, 
the talented editor of the Gregg Shorthand 
Magazine, and his three sons and two 
nephews. Mr. Morris (now Sergeant 
Morris) was assigned to hospital duty and 
has been with the Military Hospital, Bar- 
row-in-Furness, for many months. Al- 
though his duties have been extremely ex- 
acting, Serg. Morris 


has been able to 
continue his bril- 
liant contributions 


to the G. S. M.—al- 
though he confesses 
that most of the ar- 
ticles are written in 
the wee sma’ hours. 
His three sons have 
been serving at the 
front “somewhere 
in France” and two 
of them have been 
wounded, but have 
returned to duty. 

His eldest son, 
Company Sergeant 
Major John A. Mor- 
ris, has recently re- 
ceived significant 
recognition for 
bravery on the field. 
The following is an 
extract from official 
report by Captain 
W. L. Owen, com- 
manding D Com- 
pany, The King’s 
( Liverpool Regi- 
ment), Officer Com- 
manding, under 
date 30th June, 
1916: 

The display of great courage and the per- 
formance of a very gallant act by Company 
Sergeant Major John A. Morris was the fea- 


ture of greatest interest during the last 24 
After the enemy had thrown bombs at 


Sercrant Jonwn 


hours. 


our party, and when they withdrew (as reported 
on previous page) one man did not answer to 
the roll call. Upon hearing this, C. S. M. Mor- 
ris immediately 
the German 


left the sap and made for 


entanglements, accompanied by 





A. Morris anp 
Morris 


No. 
Soon he was attracted by groans, and he found 
that the missing man was fast in the German 


one man (Rifleman Cunnington, 1439). 


wire and badly wounded in the foot. He cut 
the man free, and managed to get him on his 
back, and carried him back to the sap. Natural- 
ly, the enemy was very alert after the previous 
excitement, and C. S. M. Morris ran great per- 
sonal risk in accomplishing this praiseworthy 
act. W. L. Owen, 
Captain, O. C, “D” Company. 
And probably no honors which may come 
the young hero's 
way will mean 
more to him than 
his father’s modest 
comments in the 
Editor's Notebook 
of the Gregg Short- 
hand Magazine for 
September, 1916: 





A great occasion 
does not make a hero 
or a coward; it simply 
unveils him to the 
eyes of men. A great 
occasion came the way 
of Sergeant Major 
Morris; it unveiled 
him to the eyes of 
his comrades. He did 


something for some- 
body, quick. That 
something may or may 
not receive tangibk 
recognition in the 
shape of a medal or 
a cross. It matters 
little either way. The 
lad has the knowledge 
that he did, without 
thought of self, the 
duty that lay nearest 
at hand; that he saved 
a comrade’s life at the 
imminent risk of his 
own. The glow of that 
knowledge will keep 
him warm through the 
iciest winter. 


Argtuvur N. 


The postal photo- 
graph, reproduced herewith, shows Ser- 
geant Morris in company with his young- 
est son, Arthur N. Morris, Lance Cor- 


poral, Signal Section, Liverpool Scot- 
tish. His father writes: “Arthur was 
home on leave three weeks ago. He 


has now nearly eighteen months of fight- 
ing service to his credit. 
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Developing Graphic Arts—I 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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Developing Graphic Arts—II 
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By John Clyde Oswald, Editor of the American Printer. 
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THE GREAT TASK OF HAPPINESS 


Te? be happy and make others happy is the highest duty and privilege in 
life. Ill temper is the chief of crimes and misdemeanors. Ill temper is 
contagious, and a person has no more right to go about scattering germs of 
bad temper than he has to propagate smallpox or the measles. “‘Sunshine from 
all and for all” is our home motto, and instant quarantine is the penalty for a 
failure to live up to it. I believe a happy disposition contributes more to success 
in a life career than any other single element.— Dorothy Storrs. 
= 
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Studies in English for Stenographers—Il 


By Hubert A. Hagar, Author of «Applied Business English” 


Copyright, 1916, by The Gregg Publishing Company 


UR study this month will be con- 
() fined to two things, the com- 
pounding of words and their syl- 
labication. No one, except the proof 
reader, has so frequent and urgent need 
for a thorough knowledge of these sub- 
jects as the stenographer, and in no sub- 
jects is the average stenographer more 
deficient. 

Now consider the results of ignorance 
in this direction. Either (1) your letters 
must be looked over by your employer 
and necessary corrections made, or (2) 
you must stop your work to look up every 
word you are not sure of, thereby lessen- 
ing your output and your consequent 
value to your employer; or (3) the letters 
go out uncorrected and so fail of their 
maximum efficiency. In any case you may 
be sure that you are overlooking an op- 
portunity to better your own condition 
by bettering your service to your firm. 

Take pride in acquiring an expert 
knowledge of these details. Knowledge 
will bring faith in yourself, and faith 
results in a sureness, an ease of accom- 
plishment, that will wonderfully improve 
your work. If you know how to spell, 
how to use the hyphen, how to divide a 
word, your increased efficiency will not go 
unrewarded. 

But remember that success cannot be 
achieved by merely wishing for it. Ear- 
nest, unremitting endeavor is necessary, 
and even this is not sufficient unless it 
follows a logical method and aims at a 
definite goal. Plan your study intelli- 
gently, then follow your plan persistently, 
and you will know the joy of turning out 
perfect work. 


Compounding of Words 
Nouns 
Rule I 


Nouns formed from a present participle and | 


an adverb are hyphened. 
Example: The leaving-out of a letter. 


Rule II 


Compounds of great, indicating line of de- 
scent, take the hyphen. 
Example: Great-grand father. 


Rule III 
Titles formed by the addition of ez are 
hyphened. 

Examples: ex-president, ex-mayor. 

Nore: In Latin phrases, ex is not a prefix. 
It stands alone. 

Examples: Ex officio, ex post facto. 

Rule IV 

In fractional numbers, spelled out, connect 
numerator and denominator by a hyphen unless 
either already contains a hyphen. 

Examples: Three-fourths, one-quarter; but 
one thirty-second, two sixty-fourths. 
Adjectives 

Rule I 

Compound adjectives 
hyphen. 

Examples: Rock-bottom prices, high-handed 
methods, first-class passage, gilt-edge stocks. 

Caution: When such combinations follow the 
noun, or are predicative, they are written as 
two words. 

Example: We assure you that these prices 
are rock bottom. 


usually take the 


Rule II 
Adjectives formed by a participle and such 
words as above, ill, well, so, etc., are com- 
pounded. 
Examples: So-called, above-mentioned, well- 
known, ill-advised. 
Observe the Caution under Rule I. 


Prefixes 
Rule I 


Semi, demi, bi, tri, etc., do not take a hyphen. 

Examples: Semiannual, bimonthly, tricolor, 
trifoliate. 

Rule II 

Co, pre, and re take a hyphen when followed 
by the same vowel with which they end, but 
not, as a rule, when followed by a different 
vowel or a consonant. 

Examples: Co-operation, pre-empted, _re- 
enter; prehistoric, reinstate, coadjutor, pre- 
pat AR 5 

Exceptions: I. Combinations with proper 
name, as Pre-Raphaelite. II. Combinations 
which would have a different meaning if the 
hyphen were omitted, as re-creation (distin- 
guished from recreation). 

Rule III 

Combinations of the following when prefixed 

are ordinarily hyphened: 
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narrow- 
old- 
open- 
right- 
safe- 
self- 


faint- 
fair-. 
full- 

large- 


able- 
clean- 
cool- 
deep- 
double- light- 
evil- make- 
un- (when followed by a capital) 
Exceptions: Doubletree; lighthouse; make- 
shift; makeweight; openwork; safeguard. 
Rule IV 
Compounds of the following, when prefixed, 
are ordinarily one compact word: 


ante in 

anti inter 
auto intra 
book land trans 
counter off under 
down other up 

draw out where 
ever over which 
forth play work 

Exceptions: book-learned; in-going; 
date. 

Those of the above prefixes which end in a 
vowel take a hyphen if a word following begins 
with the same vowel in which they terminate. 

Examples: Anti-imperialist, semi-independent. 


Other Uses of the Hyphen 


When two or more compound words occur 
together, having one component in common 
the common word is frequently omitted from 
all but the last word, and its omission in- 
dicated by a hyphen. 

Examples: Father- 
and ten-year policies. 


semi 
sub 


super 


up-to- 


and mother-love; five- 


> 


Two or more words may be joined by 
hyphens to convey one description. 

Examples: Go-as-you-please style; free-and- 
easy manner. 

3 

A hyphen is used to indicate the syllables 
of a word. 

Example: In-ap-pre-ci-a-tive-ness. 


When you have fixed these rules firmly, 
have the following list dictated to you and 
see whether you can apply them correctly, 
checking the words you miss for further 
study: 
breech-loading faint-hearted re-examination 


two-faced 
gilt-edged 
bird’s-eye 
autobiography 
backbone 
second-class 
nonconductor 
bookplate 
kiln-dried 
able-bodied 
clean-limbed 
cool-headed 


right-angled 
roughdry 
schoolroom 
semidetached 
semi-incandescent 
ill-bred shipbuilder 
indoors starfish 
stepping-stone un-American 
landmark preordained 
bookstore transcontinental 
light-footed underhand 
lighthouse uptown 


forthcoming 
full-face 
seven-eighths 
great-aunt 
ex officio 
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lawmaker 
law-abiding 
old-fashioned 
coadjutor 
offspring 
co-operate 
on-and-off 
open-eyed 
outflank 
overseer 


poorhouse 
warfare 
makeshift 
wayworn 
free-and-easy 
whereof 
Pre-Raphaelite 
white-faced 
coworker 
workbag 


above-named 
countermine 
deep-laid 
double-quick 
down fall 
drawback 
well-read 
evil-minded 
self-confidence 
everlasting 


Syllabication,of Words 


Hyphens are also used when it is nec- 
essary to divide a word at the end of a 
line, and our next concern will be to learn 
the rules that govern such division. 


Rule I 
Avoid all unnecessary division of words, 
carrying the whole word over wherever con 
sistent with good spacing. 
Rule II 
Divide according to pronunciation not ac 
cording to derivation. 
Ezamples: Democ-racy, not 
knowl-edge, not know-ledge. 


Rule III 
However, wherever possible, divide according 
to meaning and derivation. 
Ezample: Semi-annual rather than semian- 
nual. 


demo-cracy ; 


Rule IV 
Never divide a one-syllable word. 
Example: Caus-ed is wrong. 


Rule V 
When the first syllable contains but one letter 
never put it at the end of a line. 
Example: A-board is wrong. 


Rule VI 
Avoid where possible the division of words 
in which the first syllable contains but two 
letters; and never divide a word of only four 
letters. 
Examples: Oc-cur, of-fice, on-ly are bad. 


Rule VII 
In compound words avoid additional hyphens. 
Example: Stepping-stone, not step-ping-stone. 


Rule VIII 
Divide on a vowel wherever practicable. 
When a vowel alone forms a syllable in the 
middle of a word, keep it on the first line. 
Example: Sepa-rate, not sep-arate. 


Rule IX 
A single consonant between two vowels 
should be joined with the first vowel if the 
vowel is short, but with the second if the 
vowel is long. 
Ezample: Hav-oc, ha-ven. 
Rule X 
When two consonants come together between 
two vowels, divide the consonants. 
Examples: Bil-lion, incom-petence. 
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Rule XI 
When three consonants come together be- 
tween two vowels, the first of which is short, 
divide after the first consonant. 
Examples: Trun-dle, accom-plish. 


Rule XII 


Try to avoid the division of proper names. 


In addition to the foregoing rules it is 
well in the interests of artistic typing to 
remember the following: 

Rule I 
Never let more than two consecutive lines end 


in hyphens. 
Rule II 


Try to avoid dividing a word in the last 
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long line of a paragraph, or at the bottom of 
a right-hand page. 

Test your knowledge of these rules by 
the following exercise, indicating by a 
hyphen the best place to divide those 
words which may be divided: 
semiannual 
autocracy 
marked 
only 
raven 
rapid 
incompatible 
bundle 
accomplish 
furthermore 


relevant 
shriek 

deceit 
impossible 
ever 
regretting 
thanksgiving 
hindered 
manifestoes 
gratuitous 


nostril 
celebrate 
assessment 
liquidate 
explanatory 
triumphant 
descriptive 
sympathetic 
aloud 
suppliant 


oOo 


Technical Words Used in Hardware Correspondence 
(Concluded) 


KEY TO 


1. Awning hooks, barrel bolts, bevel square, 
biscuit cutters, boring machine, breast drills, 
breech-loading, chafing dishes. 

2. Chokebore, clothes wringers, crosscut, dead- 
locks, dog collars, dog muzzles, doorknobs. 

3. Egg beaters, fluting machines, gallery 
rifles, gasoline cans, gem pans, gill nets, half- 
round, 

4. Hemp twine, ice breakers, knitting pins, 
lag screw, lawn mowers, line spreaders, 


ABOVE 


PLATE 


minnow 
nail 


mincing knives, 
muzzle-loading, 


5. Manila paper, 
buckets, muffin rings, 
pullers. 

6. Nickel-plated, out-cutters, oxbows, ox- 
yokes, panel saws, picture knobs, pieced tin, 
plain cases. 

7. Plane-iron, porcelain-lined, powderflasks, 
rim-fire, scalebeams, screw driver, scroll saw. 

8. Showcases, speaking tube, spice-mills, stair 
rods, tack pullers, thumb piece, waffle irons, 
wagon brakes, 





A Department of Hints 
and Helps for the 
Learner and Others 


Conducted by John R. 
Gregg, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 


The First Six Lessons Condensed 


First Lesson 


. To write by sound. 


2. Nine consonants, forward and upward; 


and six circle vowels. 


3. Three rules for joining circles to conso- 


nants: 
(a) Inside curves, outside angles. 
(b) Joined to straight lines: for- 
ward as the hands of a clock 
move. 
(c) Between reverse curves: on the 
back of the first curve. 
. Methods of expressing punctuation 
marks. 


Second Lesson 
. Seven consonants, all downward. 


2. Combinations fr, f, written without an 


angle. 
Fourth and last rule for joining circles: 
(d) Between an oblique curve and a 
straight line: outside. 
. The base of the first consonant rests 
on the line of writing. 


Third Lesson 
. The three sounds of the O-hook. 


2. Rule for joining the O-hook. 


On its side before N, M, R, L, except 
when preceded by a downward char- 
acter. 

Fourth Lesson 
. The three sounds of the O-hook. 


2. Rule for joining the OO-hook. 


On side after (a) N or M; 
(b) K or G when fol- 
lowed by R or 
L. 


3. W expressed by: 


(a) The OO-hook. 


(b) The horizontal dash under the 
vowel. 


. A expressed by the dot in words be- 


ginning with a-h or a-w. 


. Wh sounded “hw”; write dot, then W. 
3. Y expressed by ¢; Ya, large loop; Ye, 


small loop. 


Fifth Lesson 


. Sand Th. 
2. Four rules for 8: 


(a) Joined to curves: use the S stroke 
that gives a uniform movement. 

(b) Joined to T. D. N. M.: form a 
sharp angle. 

(c) Joined to Sh, Ch, J: use the 
“comma 8.” 


3. Rule for Th: 


The clockwise Th given preference, 
other form used when joined to 
O, R, L. 


. Rule for S and Th: 


In words consisting of S, Th, and a 
circle vowel use the clockwise 
movement. 

“So” and “Us”: 

(a) In words beginning with “so” 
use “comma 8.” 

(b) Write “us” without an angle at 
the beginning of words or when 
it follows a downstroke or K, G. 
Z expressed, when necessary, by 
S with a dash. 

Th (as in “breathe’’) distin- 
guished from 7'h (as in “breath’’) 
by a dash. 

X at the end or in the body of 
words expressed by a slight mod- 
ification of 8S. 
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7. NG, expressed by the lowered N; NK, 
by a longer sign. 
8. Simple prefixes and suffixes: 
(a) Con, com, coun expressed by K. 
(b) Vowels omitted in prefixes in, en, 
un, em, im, 

(c) Ing, thing expressed by the 
dot; ings by S written contrary 
to the hands of a clock movement. 
Ly expressed by the small cir- 
cle; ily, ally by the loop; sion, 
tion by Sh. 


(d) 


Sixth Lesson 


1. Four Diphthongs: U, OW, OJ, I. 
2. Vowel combinations: 

(a) Consecutive vowels not forming 
pure diphthongs join in natural 
order. 

(b) I (long) and any following 
vowel: the small circle within the 
large circle. 

(c) I (short) and A: 

with dot inside. 

E and A: large circle with dash 

inside. 

8. Use aspirate or distinguishing vowel 
mark in words which contain no conso- 


nants. 
°o 


Seventh Lesson 


HE earliest form of writing of which 
we have any record consisted of all 


kinds of marks, or hieroglyphics, for 


large circle 


(d) 


the representation of ideas, sounds, or let-- 


ters. These marks were formed without 
any reference to the natural motions of the 
hand. Gradually through centuries of evo- 
lution these crude hieroglyphics assumed a 
form of writing, and a uniform style was 
developed so that the characters could be 
easily formed by the trained as well as 
the untrained hand. The representation 
of language became a fluent writing in- 
stead of a collection of drawn hiero- 
glyphiecs. 

The older systems of shorthand resem- 
bled the primitive form of language rep- 
resentation in starting with the idea of 
using all kinds of characters to represent 
letters and sounds without reference to the 
natural motions of the hand, or to the 
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training which the hand had already re- 
ceived in writing longhand. 

In all writing it is necessary to have 
angles. There are two kinds of angles, the 
sharp angle and the obtuse angle. The 
sharp angle is clear-cut, decisive, easily 
made and easily recognized; the obtuse 
angle is indefinite, difficult to observe and 
difficult to recognize in rapid writing. In 
longhand there are many sharp angles; 
but there are no obtuse angles. The old 
systems of shorthand abounded in obtuse 
angles, and in other unnatural zigzag 
combinations which in rapid writing re- 
sembled the hieroglyphics of the ancients. 

As the writing in this system is based 
on the elements of longhand there can be 
only two obtuse angles—between a straight 
horizontal line and a straight upward line, 
and vice versa. Even these are almost en- 
tirely eliminated by the Blending Prin- 
ciple, which is given in this lesson. This 
scientific principle is one of the most fas- 
cinating, as well as one of the most prac- 
tical, of the fundamental principles of the 
system. It adds much to the beauty and 
grace of the outlines, to say nothing of the 
brevity of the forms into which it enters. 

The forms themselves are in harmony 
with those you have already learned. They 
should be written with a free, easy move- 
ment and without any attempt to form 
an absolutely exact curve. You will have 
noticed that the curves in the system— 
K, G, R, L, P, B, F, V, S, Th—are not 
exact in curvature all through. The char- 
acters for P, B, for instance, curve most 
towards the end, while those for F, V, 
curve most at the top. The reason for 
this will be clear to you when you come 
to the actual writing of the system. All 
we need say about it now is that it is 
based on a scientific principle, and on an 
analysis of the movements of the hand in 
writing. 

To quote Ruskin: “A good curve is 
not uniform in curvature, but curves most 
near one end.” 

Keeping this thought in mind, it would 
be well to make a close study of the 
forms for the various curves in this and 
in preceding lessons. When you have a 


good mental picture of the forms, proceed 
to practice them with a free, easy move- 
ment. 


Do not be discouraged if the char- 
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acters at your first attempt appear to be 
a little wild. If you persevere you will 
soon gain control of your hand, and be 
able to execute them with almost automatic 
accuracy. They impart really wonder- 
ful fluency to the writing. A _ student 
once remarked to us, “If all words con- 
tained blended consonants I could easily 
write over two hundred words a minute!” 
Keep in mind that in the case of the 
curve blends the omission of the vowels is 
usually limited to minor vowels. Even in 
monosyllables containing short vowels 
these blends are seldom used—words like 
“den,” “dim,” “dun,” being written in full. 
When something is added to a monosyl- 
lable, however, it is possible to use the 
blend; for instance, you could use the 
blend in the phrase-form “ten days.” 


The Termination “Tain” 
As stated in the Manual, “ten” may be 
used to express “tain”: 
e / 


‘ tis Oo —~ 


detain, obtain, retain, attain, contain. 


Par. 16 Applies to Blends 


You will have noticed the footnote about 
the word “tenacious” on page 40. This 
outline comes under the rule given in 
paragraph 16, because the blends given 
in the first section of this lesson are 
“oblique curves.” There are very few 
illustrations of that rule applied to these 
blends. Other examples are: 


Key: 


y / 
“2 = SF PA 
Key: shanty, shined, shamed, ashamed, giant. 


Clockwise Blend Preferred 


When there is a choice of blends between 
ten, den, or ent, end, the preference is 
given to the forward blend. 


, -—T 4 
ad —_ =— 4 


Key: tend, latent, patent, sentence, intent. 


The “Ses” Wave 
The little wave sign for “ses” needs spe- 
cial attention and practice. Care should 
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be taken not to make the curvature too 
deep. Indeed, in many words it is hardly 
necessary to indicate the first “s,” because 
the very fact that the sign for “s” is 
turned contrary to the usual way of writ- 
ing a single “s” indicates that it is the 
plural form, thus: 


eee 
Ge ee 


7 o t A 


Key: mass, masses; piece, pieces; race, races; 
guess, guesses; face, faces; tease, teases. 


“Exes” Curves Outward 
should be 


The combination “xes” 


curved outward, thus: 


¢ a ae 


Key: 


boxes, annexes, taxes, vexes, foxes. 


Where Horizontal Blend Preferred 


In words like the following, in which 
the vowel is clearly sounded, the prefer- 
ence is given to the straight blend. 


4 
oD mmn 


v4 


€ 


ra ie 
. c2. 


Key: Tammany, stamina, adamant, Ottoman, 


ci, tl 
Eighth Lesson 


Principle will be apparent to you at a 
glance. The lesson has been planned 
so that the explanation of the principle ap- 
pears on two pages placed opposite each 


Tri importance of the Reversing 


other. This will aid you in mastering 
the rules before proceeding to practice the 
forms given in the general exercise. 

Remember that in reversing after P and 
B, the circle is above the letter following 
it, but in all other cases it is below the 
character following it. 
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Ninth Lesson 


N the lessons already given you have 
[ ina most of the wordsigns. Many of 

the additional wordsigns given in this 
lesson are so analogous to those that you 
already had that it will be comparatively 
easy to remember them. It will require 
hardly any effort to remember that bi rep- 
resents bill; kp represents keep; agn, 
again; cus, custom; gn, gone; gt, got, etc. 

But you should remember above all 
things that the mere knowledge of the 
wordsigns is not the important thing to 
be learned from practice on them. The 
facility in writing them that comes from 
writing them repeatedly is vastly more 
important. 

These wordsigns constitute more than 
one-half of all the forms you will be called 
upon to write in ordinary stenographic 


work. Just think of that for a few min- 


utes! We mean that a few common words 
occur so frequently that they make up 
the bulk of all ordinary dictation. A 
recent investigation has shown that less 


than one hundred words constitute nearly 
one-half the words used in business cor- 
respondence dictation. It follows from 
this that if you can write these simple 
words rapidly, you have gone a long way 
towards the attainment of speed. But 
that is not all. If you write these com- 
mon words rapidly, you will have more 
time to deal with the unusual words with 
which you are not so familiar. The ad- 
vantage of skill attained through repeti- 
tion in writing these words does not end 
there. ‘The facility you have gained is 
carried into all your other writing, into 
the execution of the forms for the long 
words which are made up of the elements 
of the common words. If you write the 
wordsign “must” very rapidly—that is, 
without pausing between “m” and “s,” as 
so many beginners do—you will instinc- 
tively write all words containing “ms” with 
the same rapid motion. If you learn to 
write the wordsign “was” rapidly—that 
is, without pausing between “‘o” and “s’’— 
you will write words like “loss,” “boss,” 
“moss,” with greater rapidity than you 
would otherwise do. Our advice, then, is 
to have the words given in the Ninth 
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Lesson dictated to you, and write them 
over and over again, carefully comparing 
your outlines after each dictation with 
those given in the book. 


oO 


Tenth Lesson 


HE compound words in this lesson 
should be carefully studied. Nearly 


all of them are simple combinations 
of wordsigns, but there are a few that 
should have special practice: anywhere, 
anyhow, hereinafter, herewith, however, 
sometime, somewhere, whereas. In the 
case of “hereinafter” the vowel is omitted 
because two circles on the same side of a 
short straight line have a tendency to 
curve the line. If the circle were written, 
the form would look like “hereafter.” In 
the word “within” the circle is restored to 
“in” because it is easier to insert it than 
to make an angle. 


° 
Eleventh Lesson 


OU have been made familiar with 
phrase-writing from the first les- 
son. The special rules, however, 
should have careful attention. In particu- 
lar, it would be well to practice the phrase- 
forms that are used in business correspond- 
ence. A great saving of time is effected 
by the judicious use of phrase-writing. It 
has been described as “An art within an 
art,” and it is a most fascinating study to 
advanced writers. One point that is not 
always understood is that phrase-writing 
not only saves time in writing, but adds 
wonderfully to legibility of notes. This 
may seem strange to you at this stage of 
study, but it will become clear to you’as 
you proceed. We ask you to take our 
word, and the word of your teacher, for 
it now, and do not make the mistake of 
writing separately words that should be 


joined. 
Twelfth Lesson 
S nearly all vowels are written, the 
very omission of a vowel generally 
indicates where it occurs and even 


what vowel it is. That sounds paradox- 
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The Fatal Gift of Memory 


(For key, see O. G. A. Department, August number) 
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fore the highest possible degree of artistic 
shorthand possible for him to attain has 
been reached. 

The new examination plan and more 
advanced certificate will eliminate this 
false idea, and will set a higher goal for 
the student who has won the first certifi- 
cate. 

The more advanced certificate will be 
of special interest and value to teachers 
and stenographers. It is from these expe- 
rienced writers that we have received 
numerous requests for a higher certificate. 
We expect the response from them to be 
immediate and enthusiastic. 


The Plan 


The test papers for the new certificate 
will be graded on three things: 1. Theory; 
2. Style of notes; 3. Neatness. In order 
to be successful, the applicant must se- 
cure an average of 90 per cent. Each one 
of these three elements in artistic short- 
hand writing will be graded on a basis of 
100 per cent. In the theory test one point 


will be deducted for each of the following: 
Failure to apply a Manual principle; fail- 


ure to use a wordsign or common phrase 
form. In grading the applicant’s style 
of writing, the following points will be 
taken into consideration: 1. Slant; 2. 
Proportion of characters; 3. Size of notes; 
+. Movement. Artistic arrangement and 
lack of erasures will be the main consid- 
erations in the third test—neatness. 


The Fee 


Because of the time that will be required 
to make these detailed corrections, it will 
be necessary to charge the usual fee of 
twenty-five cents for examination. In the 
event that the application is rejected, the 
corrected paper will be returned. The 
corrections will be of great value to the 
applicant—they will suggest ways for im- 
provement by showing him the weak places 
in his shorthand work. 


The Test 


In the future two tests will be pub- 
lished each month in the department. One 
is to be used in trying for the present O. 
G. A. Certificate and the other will be for 
the new certificate. Either certificate will 
admit the holder to membership in the 
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Order of Gregg Artists and will entitle 
him to wear the pin or ring. We suggest, 
however, that those who are not certain 
of their ability to win the new certificate 
should try the other test first. If they are 
successful in that, they will be justified in 
attempting to win the more advanced cer- 
tificate. All present members of the 
Order are eligible to try for the new cer- 
tificate. 


An Enthusiastic Gregg Class 


The accompanying cut shows one of the 
Gregg Shorthand classes in the Sacred 
Heart College, Sacred Heart, Oklahoma. 
These classes are conducted by Rev. D. 
B. Ryan, O. S. B., who has been a very 
good friend of Gregg Shorthand for many 
years. Father Ryan was one of the first 
O. G. A. members, and the excellent work 
done by his students shows that he 
keeps before them constantly the value 
of an artistic style of shorthand writ- 


ing. 


Garce SHortTHanp Crass, 1x THe Sacnep Heart 
Cotuzece, Sacnep Heart, Oxtanoma 
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Announcements 


Local Order No. 28 has been organized 
in the Findlay Business Training School, 
Findlay, Ohio, under the direction of Mrs. 
Mable A. Vance. The officers for the first 
year are: President, Martha L. Jacobs; 
Vice-President, Albion E. Houck; Secre- 
tary, Helen C. Oliver; Treasurer, Hellen 
M. Foster. 

This new organization has our best 
wishes for many successful years of work. 

It will be a pleasure to hear from other 
schools contemplating the organization of 
clubs. There is no better way to keep 
the students together, and to help them 
realize the vast possibilities in the pro- 
fession they are taking up. 


Shorthand Correspondence 


The idea of corresponding with fellow 
O. G. A. members is growing in popular- 
ity. This is a very good way of keeping 
up one’s shorthand style and also of ob- 
taining excellent practice in reading other 
writers’ notes. Since the last announce- 
ment, the following names have been sent 
to us for publication: 

Mr. Oliver E. Milburn, c/o National 
Biscuit Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mr. Sam T. Durborow, P. O. Box 188, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


oO 


The New Tests 


HE following article, “How Beech- 
er Learned Self-Reliance,” is the 
new test for our present O. G. A. 
certificate. Let everyone who is far 
enough advanced to try for membership 
in the Order of Gregg Artists send in the 
test now! Teachers should lose no time 
in bringing before their students the ad- 
vantages of securing membership in the 


O. G. A. 


How Beecher Learned Self-Reliance 


Henry Ward Beecher used to tell this story 
of the way in which his teacher of mathematics 
taught him the virtue of self-reliance: 

I was sent to the blackboard, and went, uncer- 
tain and whimpering. “That lesson must be 
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learned,” said my teacher, in a very quiet tone, 
but with terrible intensity. All excuses and ex- 
planations he trod under foot with utter scorn- 
fulness. “I want that problem. I don’t want 
any reason why you haven’t it,” he said. 

“I did study two hours.” 

“That’s nothing to me. I want that lesson. 
You need not study it at all, or you may study it 
ten hours. Suit yourself, but I want that les- 
son.” 

It was tough for a green boy, but it seasoned 
me. In less than a month I had the most in- 
tense sense of intellectual independence. One 
day, however, his cold, calm voice fell upon me 
in the midst of a demonstration—“No!” 

I hesitated, and then went back to the be- 
ginning, and on reaching the same point again, 
“Nof’—uttered in a tone of conviction—barred 
my progress. Then “Next!” was called, and I 
sat down in red confusion. 

He, too, was stopped with “No!” but went 
right on, finished, and as he sat down was re- 
warded with “Very good!” “Why,” I cried, 
“I recited just as he did, and you said ‘No! ” 

“Why didn’t you say ‘Yes,’ and stick to it? It 
is not enough to know your lesson. You must 
know that you know it. You have learned noth- 
ing until you are sure. If all the world says 
‘No,’ your business is to say ‘Yes,’ and prove it.” 


The Higher Certificate Test 


The article that follows will be the first 
test for the new certificate which is an- 
nounced this month. We hope Gregg 
Shorthand teachers and stenographers will 
lose no time in qualifying in the new test: 


All who would govern their intellectual course 
by no other aim than the discovery of truth, 
and who would use their faculty of speech for 
no other purpose than open communications of 
their real opinions to others, are met by pro- 
tests from various quarters. Such protests, so 
far as they imply cowardice or dishonesty, 
must of course be disregarded, but it would 
be most erroneous to confound all protests in the 
same summary condemnation. everent and 
kindly minds shrink from giving an unnecessary 
shock to the faith which comforts many sorely 
tried souls; and even the most genuine lovers of 
truth may doubt whether the time has come at 
which the decayed scaffolding can be swept 
away without injuring the foundations of the 
edifice. Some reserve, they think, is necessary, 
though reserve, as they must admit, passes but 
too easily into insincerity—From “An Apology 
for Plain Speaking,” by Leslie Stephen. 


oOo 


Tennyson. 
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By JOHN ROBERT GREGG 








“The Lone | ede! go tl 


tion of the 
Eastern Gregg 
Shorthand Associa- 
tion, Mr. Horace G. 
Healey, in the course of his inspiring 
address on “Topics and Outlines for 
Series of Inspirational Talks to Stu- 
dents,” said: 


Stra nger- 


In 1896 I remember attending a shorthand 
convention in Chicago. We were discussing a 
resolution proposing that muscular movement 
writing or free-arm movement writing should 
not be taught shorthand pupils because the 
motion was diametrically opposed to that used 
in writing shorthand. A man who was a 
stranger to all of us arose and asked to be heard. 

“That may be true of the shorthand you 
teach,” he said, “but it is not true of all short- 
hand.” That was new to us. He said there 
are systems of shorthand that do not slant 
backward and he thought we would make a 
mistake in adopting such a resolution. He 
made a good speech, but he was in a hopeless 
minority and the resolution was passed. That 
man was John Robert Gregg. 


Never shall we forget that memorable 
meeting of the National Shorthand Teach- 
ers’ Association! We were young then— 
it was our first convention—and we re- 
garded a RESOLUTION aS a very serious 
matter! It appalled us to think that a 
national body of shorthand teachers 
should go on record as condemning the 
teaching of muscular movement penman- 
ship because of its injurious effect on 
shorthand writing. So although we didn’t 
know a soul at that meeting, we struggled 
to our feet and stammered out a protest. 
As we have a very vivid recollection of 
our embarrassment, and of the amused, 
satirical and impatient expressions on the 
faces of those who listened to us, we can 
fully appreciate the goodness of heart 
that impelled Mr. Healey to describe 
what we said as “a good speech.” 

From the report of the convention, which 
appeared in the Phonographic World of 


March, 1897, we make the following ex- 
cerpts: 


It was moved by Mr. H. G. Healey, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, that a committee of three 
be appointed to confer with similar committees 
from the other sections in regard to teaching 
penmanship to shorthand pupils, the best 
movement to be used, etc. The committee ap- 
pointed by the Chair was as follows: H. G. 
Healey, W. J. Durand, Isaac S, Dement. 

The topic “Muscle and Brain as Applied to 
Shorthand” was presented by Isaac S. Dement, 
of Chicago. This paper took up the subject 
of the movement to be used in writing short- 
hand and was listened to by the committee 
from the penmanship section. The visiting gen- 
tlemen were: W. J. Kinsley, J. F. Fish and 
C. N. Crandle. 

The discussion of this paper was 
and the following resolution, presented 
H. G. Healey, was adopted: 

“Resolved, That we, as an Association, main- 
tain that shorthand requires a distinct move- 
ment, and that the usual method of teaching 
longhand writing is not conducive to the de- 
velopment of ease and facility in writing short- 
hand, but that it is diametrically opposed to 
the same.” 


eneral, 


y Mr. 


It is a curious commentary on the point 
of view then existing that the part we took 
in opposing the resolution was not even 
mentioned in the report. We were re- 
garded simply as a crank, and doubtless 
the secretary of the meeting who sent in 
the report would have been amused or in- 
dignant if anyone had predicted that a few 
years later she would be teaching the sys- 
tem advocated by the crank who main- 
tained that muscular movement penman- 
ship was not detrimental to the teaching 
of all systems of shorthand. Some of 
those mentioned in the report have passed 
away, others have left the profession, but 
we were pleased to note that many are 
still with us and still teaching shorthand. 
Among them are Charles M. Miller, 
Charles W. Kitt, Hattie L. Cook, Charles 
T. Platt and F. M. Van Antwerp—all of 
whom are readers of this magazine. 

As to the Resolution: How many peo- 
ple know that such a resolution had ever 
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been passed? Just read it again, and ask 
yourself: Is there a teacher of shorthand 

of any system—who would advocate 
such a resolution to-day? And yet the 
resolution is on record as the formal ex- 
pression of the opinion of the National 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association! 

“The world does move,” and time 
sometimes vindicates a “hopeless minor- 


ity.” 
oO° 


——— my HEN 
| Cc] visited the 
assroom 


b u s iness 
M, ottoes 


schools of Minneap- 

olis and St. Paul, 
Pee we noticed that 
nearly all of them had inspirational mot- 
toes on the walls of the classrooms. 
Printed in type, and closely following one 
another, these mottoes lose much of their 
force, but when appropriately placed and 
painted artistically—as they are in the 
schools in the “Twin Cities’—they must 
prove a great stimulus to students. 

As other schools may find these or sim- 
ilar maxims of value, we are printing 
some of those we noted in the business 
schools of the Twin Cities: 


Think! 
What Is Worth Doing at ALL Is Worth 
Doing WELL. 

No One Can Rise Who Slights His Work. 
Well Begun Is Half Done. 
Think Deep, Not Loud. 

Speak the Truth. Merit Success. 
I'll Try! 

Paddle Your Own Canoe. 

Labor and Intelligence Conquer All 
Things. 

There Is No Substitute for Action. 
Do All the Good You Can, and Don’t 

Make a Fuss About It. 

from Start to Finish. 

bookkeeping room.) 


Business 


(In 


“Good Enough” Is the Worst Enemy of . 


“Best.” 
Try, Try Again. 
ACCURACY First, THEN Speed, But 
Neatness ALL the Time. (In type- 
writing room.) 
Cultivate an Attractive Personality. 
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Fairness in FORMING Opinions, Charity 

in EXPRESSING Them. 

One Thing at a Time, but That Well! 
Proficiency—Loyalty—Strict Integrity. 
True Friendship Is a Good Religion. 

Take No Chance on Promotion. 

In Order to EARN More Than Someone 
Else, You Must KNOW More Than 
Someone Else. 

If I Deceive My Teacher, Who Is 
Cheated? 

Consider the Postage Stamp, My Friend. 
Its Usefulness Consists in Its Ability 
to STICK TO ONE THING 
Until It Gets There. 

How Will To-day’s Work Appear 


To-morrow? 


CONTINUITY Se 
DETERMINATION | ene ee ee 
aia, of a truly 
EFFICIENCY successful career. 
Be Clean, 

Physically, 


Mentally, 
Morally. 
A Frown Is a Cloud, a Smile Is Sunshine. 
Character Has Money Value. 
To-day’s Preparation Is To-morrow’s 
Promotion. 

Success Doesn't Come from Making NO 

Mistakes, but in Not Making the 
Same Mistake TWICE. 


oOo 
’ is not gener- 


Then and | I ally known that 


Mr. George A. 


Now | McBride, official 
_j| court reporter, 
Philadelphia, who 


was recently elected president of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, after having served that body as 
treasurer for many years, was one of the 
champion demonstrators of the typewriter 
more than twenty years ago. In looking 
over some back numbers of Harrison’s 
Shorthand Magazine we came across an 
article by Mr. McBride on “How to At- 
tain Speed on the Typewriter,” which ap- 
peared in the February, 1890, number of 
that magazine. In the light of subse- 
quent events in typewriting, it is interest- 
ing to note how the experts of that day 
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viewed the all-finger method of typewrit- 
ing. Mr. McBride said: 


The first essential I found necessary was the 
number of fingers I should use. I came to the 
conclusion, and now maintain I was right, that 
it isn’t possible to do rapid and accurate work 
with the use of more than two fingers on each 
hand. Try to raise your third finger without 
keeping the other fingers closed together, and 
if this illustration does not prove to you how 
little control you possess over that finger as an 
individual finger, then I must say your mechan- 
ism is a strange one. If the third finger will 
not be of assistance the little finger cannot be 
expected to be. 


Mr. McBride was simply expressing an 
opinion that was quite general twenty 
years ago before touch typewriting revo- 
lutionized the operation of the machine. 

When one considers the definite and sci- 
entific methods of fingering which now 
prevail the following directions by Mr. 
McBride will be of interest as showing 
the advances that have been made: 


In fingering it is generally found well to use 
the left hand on one side of the board and the 
right on the other, but there are a good many 
words where advantageous breaking of this 
rule may be followed. Work on a 
system, study the board, and never allow one 
finger to get in the way of another. 


About the time Mr. McBride and other 
exponents of rapid typewriting—that is, 
rapid for that period—were advocating 
these principles, many equally wise short- 
hand experts were declaring that it was 
impossible for anyone to write a light-line, 
connective-vowel, non-position system of 
shorthand at more than one hundred words 
a minute! And their arguments were just 
as conclusive as those of Mr. McBride in 
regard to the folly of using all the fingers 
in typewriting. 

The twin arts of shorthand and type- 
writing have certainly made marvelous 
strides in the past few years. It is good 
to look back occasionally to see what has 
been accomplished. 


oO° 


Brevities 


In an address to the California High 
School Teachers’ Association, Dr. A. F. 
Lange declared that by 1950 the teaching 
in public schools will be dominated by 
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economic rather than by the cultural con- 
siderations oi to-day. Dr. Lange prophe- 
sied that “by the middle of the century 
there will be a junior college in every 
town in California, which will strive to 
prepare the student, not for three-year 
work in a University, but for actual life.” 
* * 7 


Teachers who wish to receive the ad- 
vance keys to the shorthand plates in the 
Gregg Writer should bear in mind that 
on account of the many changes in ad- 
dresses made in the fall, our mailing list 
is canceled after sending out the August 
keys. Names are included on the new list 
only upon receipt of requests from teach- 
ers and information regarding addresses 
for the ensuing year. 

* * * 


An interesting letter comes to our desk 
from Russell M. Brown, of Company I, 
Second Infantry, New York National 
Guard. This young soldier is a self- 
taught writer of Gregg Shorthand and he 
is finding that this ability leads to prefer- 
ment in military as well as in civil walks 
of life. He writes: 


Immediately upon arriving at our first con- 
centration point was appointed official stenog- 
rapher to the Second Regiment, and have filled 
this important position with a great deal of 
satisfaction, both for me and my employers. 
My work is of the roughest and most trying 
kind, for my office is a tent and my desk a 
box. The wind bothers me a great deal, blow- 
ing through my tent with great velocity. Every 
time I copy a paper it means that I must cut 
from ten to twenty carbons, and this is ex- 
tremely difficult under these conditions. 


He has promised to write us further of 
his experiences. His letters will be most 
welcome. 

* 7 o 

Mr. Oscar B. Thayer has resigned his 
position as teacher of Commercial Arith- 
metic and Accounting in the Whitewater 
State Normal School to become Chief Ac- 
countant for the City of Duluth at a sal- 
ary of $2,400. The vacancy has been 
filled by the selection of T. T. Goff of 
Quincy, Illinois. Mr. Goff has taught 
Commercial Arithmetic in the Gem City 
Business College for the past twelve years. 
He is a graduate of that institution, as well 
as of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
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lege at Stillwater, Oklahoma. This is the 

second graduate of the Gem City Business 

College to enter the faculty at Whitewater, 

Mr. Carl T. Wise being a graduate of that 

school, and also of the Western II!’ nois 

State Normal School at Macomb, II) nois. 
* + . 

The new Gregg Shorthand Dictionary 
made its appearance two weeks ago. We 
believe it to be the most beautiful book 
on shorthand ever issued, and that seems 
to be the opinion of everyone who has seen 
it, judging from the enthusiastic letters 
we have received. The new Dictionary 
contains about 17,000 words, written in 
most artistic shorthand; it is printed on 
bond paper, and bound in dark green, flex- 
ible leather with gold lettering. We feel 
sure it will meet a long-felt want. 

* * # 

The New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance is offer- 
ing courses in Gregg Shorthand for be- 
ginners, advanced students and those de- 
siring to prepare for teaching the subject. 
The work is under the direction of Mr. 
Edward J. McNamara. The importance 
of the courses is emphasized by the fact 
that shorthand is likely to be included in 
the subjects for which promotion licenses 
will be granted in New York City. The 
opening of Junior High Schools, in which 
commercial subjects will be offered, has 
also increased the interest in them. 

“te 


Mr. Robert A. Grant, Yeatman High 
School, St. Louis, Mo., sends us a copy of 
an interesting program prepared for the 
Department of Commercial Training of 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
which will be held in St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 16-18, 1916. Mr. Grant is chairman 
of this department and Mr. Milan B. Wal- 
lace, Central High School, St. Joseph, Mo., 
is secretary. Among the papers are “A 
Survey of Commercial Education in Mis- 
souri,” by Paul S. Lomax, Columbia; “A 
Digest of Missouri Laws for Use in Com- 
mercial Law Classes,” by P. B. S. Peters, 
Kansas City; and “Our Commercial Rela- 
tions with Latin-American Countries,” by 
Hon. James The Graeme Arbuckle, Con- 
sul in St. Louis for Colombia and Vene- 
zuela, President Latin-American Export 
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Association. A unique feature of the 
program is the introduction of visits to the 
business department of the Cleveland High 
School, the Brown Shoe Factory, the St. 
Louis Clearing House, and the Merchants’ 
Exchange. The Saturday morning trips 
are under the direction of W. M. Valen- 
tin, St. Louis. There will also be a banquet 
on Thursday evening and a free automo- 
bile trip on Friday afternoon. 


- * . 


The Illinois State Civil Service Com- 
mission has just announced an original 
entrance examination for Department 
Stenographer, Rank IV. This position, 
which pays a starting salary of $105 a 
month, with possibility of increase to 
$175, is the highest grade position in the 
State Service involving stenographic work. 
The scope of the examination as adver- 
tised shows the speed no greater than that 
for Department Stenographer, Rank III, 
but questions on important clerical duties 
will be asked in order to bring out the 
applicant’s administrative ability and 
independent judgment. There are three 
vacancies to fill, and readers of this mag- 
azine with experience as private secreta- 
ries or doing other important work in 
connection with stenography should not 
hesitate to take this examination. Blanks 
and full particulars can be obtained by 
addressing the Illinois State Civil Service 
Commission at Springfield, Illinois, or 
Room 904, 130 N. Fifth Av., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


oOo 
Obituary 


T is with profound regret that we re- 

cord the death of Mr. A. St. Clair 

Humphrys, who passed away at his 
home in Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, on 
August 21. Mr. Humphrys was one of 
the early pioneers of Gregg Shorthand in 
the north of England, and represented the 
system in England as publisher of its text- 
books for about two years. Mr. Humphrys 
was a highly educated, refined, talented 
gentleman, and his demise will be mourned 
by all who knew him. We extend our 
deep sympathy to his widow and family in 
their great bereavement. 
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Born 1771—Died 1858 
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This is the second article in the series, “Creeds of Great Business Men”—published through 
the courtesy of the International Harvester Company. The key will be given next month. 








Sypewriting 


Conducted by Edward 

J. McNamara, 24 East 

28th Street, New York 
City 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE O. A. T.: Junior Member- 
ship: Open to students of typewriting 
who have not yet attained a speed of 
forty words per minute, and who are 
being trained from Rational Type- 
writing. 


The 
O.A.T. 
Pin. 

Senior Membership: Open to all who 

are interested in producing practical, 

artistic work of a high order on the typewriter, 

and who can write at the rate of forty words 

per minute for ten minutes, deducting five 
words from the total for each error. 


Junior Test: Each month certain sheets are 
designated in Rational Typewriting to be sub- 
mitted as a test. The sheets must be mailed 
flat. 


Oe’ Jalaing 


A Clearing-house 


of 
Ideas for Typists and 
Office Workers 


Senior Test: At the end of this article the 
Senior Test for the current month will be 
found. Each part of it should be typed on 
separate sheets of paper, using your best judg- 
ment on the arrangement, display, etc., and 
mailed to this office flat. Tests may be prac- 
ticed as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. 

Time Limit: All tests must be in this office 
by the fifteenth of the month following publi- 
cation. 

Fee: An examination fee of twenty-five 
cents should accompany each test; Junior mem- 
bers pay no additional fee to become Seniors. 

Certificate: A beautiful, artistic certificate 
admitting you into the fellowship of this select 
company of typists is mailed to those whose 
papers are accepted. 


QO. A. T. Local -Orders 


As soon as the committee has reported, 
adopt the constitution and proceed to the 
election of officers. 


UST as the summer approached quite 

a few teachers wrote for suggestions 

regarding the formation of Local 
Orders of the O. A. T., but they explained 
that they wanted the ideas for the follow- 
ing term as they felt that it was too late 
to start the order because vacation days 
were approaching. They preferred to 
have the organization started in the fall, 
and then it could run uninterruptedly 
through the year. Now, therefore, is the 
time to get the local orders under way. 


Plans of Organization 

If the prospective members have not 
yet obtained their Junior certificates, the 
first step will be to try the test printed 
at the end of this article, sparing no pains 
to make the work perfect in every respect 
and send it along. As soon as the returns 
are received, get all the successful appli- 
cants together and elect a temporary 
chairman. Appoint a committee to draw 
up the constitution and by-laws. The 
simpler these laws are the better it will be. 


Order Designations 


In order to distinguish the orders we 
will assign numbers to them as they re- 
port to this office. Already three schools 
have sent in their reports giving the 
names of the officers, and a short sketch 
of what they hope to accomplish. Let all 
progressive typewriting artists show that 
they are progressive by getting a low 
number. If you act quickly you can have 
one, and it will show always that you were 
alive and hustling even while the Order 
was in its infancy. There is always a 
certain distinction about being a charter 
member of any society, the distinction 
coming from the fact that the charter 
members are able to recognize a good 
thing when they see it; they lead and the 
others follow. Some of these schools in 
which orders have been organized have 
sent in the pictures of their officers, and 
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as soon as our space permits we hope to 
be able to reproduce their smiling faces, 
and, if possible, specimens of the work 
they are doing. 


New Type of Work 


In our Senior tests we have been using 
various tabulation problems. If any of 
our members have difficult work that can 
be arranged artistically we shall be glad 
to receive a copy and set it for a test. 
Last month we used a law form. If 
there is any particular work you are in- 
terested in, send a copy to us and we shall 
be glad to send you some of the best pa- 
pers submitted. 


New Edition of “Rational” 


As the new edition is now on the mar- 
ket, within a month or two, we shall set 
the tests for membership from the new 
. book. For the present, we shall offer the 
tests taken either from the new or the old 
book. 


Junior Test 
Write the following pages: 


Old Book 
Fourth Lesson—Second exercise. 
Fifth Lesson—Supplementary exercise No. 2. 
Ninth Lesson—Third exercise. 
Twelfth Lesson. 
New Edition 
Fourth Lesson—First, second, third exercises. 
Fifth Lesson—Sentences in supplementary 
exercise. 
Tenth Lesson—Third exercise. 
Sixteenth Lesson—First exercise. 


Senior Test 


Write the following: 


August 15, 1916—Subject: Awards Plan— 
Miss Nettie Patten, Grand Island Business Col- 
lege, Grand Island, Nebr. Dear Madam: We 
note from our records that during the past 
year, students in your school have been awarded 
six Gold Medals, nineteen Card Cases and 
twenty-one Pennants, and we wish to take this 
opportunity of congratulating you upon your 
remarkable achievement. It is a record of 
which you may well be proud, and we trust 
that you will strive for still greater honors 
during the coming year. We thank you for 
the very effective co-operation you have ex- 
tended to us during the past year and an- 


ticipate its continuation during the coming one. 
Very truly yours, Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany. 


JRH-H 





Make out the following bill: 

Pratt Brothers, Washington, D. C., sold to 
Williams and Harford, Oakland, Cal: 1 
Mahogany bookcase section with ends, plain 
glass doors, $32.50; 2 Mahogany bookcases, 
one pair ends, and one separator, plain glass 
doors, $59.00; 1 Mahogany base, $5.50; 1 Ma- 
hogany cupboard, $19.00; 2 Mahogany legal 
units, $45.00; 1 Mahogany 18-tray case, $37.50; 
1 Mahogany top, $4.50; 2 Oak correspondence 
units, one separator, one pair ends special 
finish, $60.00; 1 Oak 2-tray case, $5.00; 200 
Manila folders, $1.00; 5000 White cards @ 
$2.00 M, $10.00; 1 set A-Z guides, $.85; 1000 
Folders No. 1 up, $5.50; 50 Guides No. 1 up 
by 20’s, $0.68; I Set Buff celluloid guides, 
$1.05; 1000 White cards No. 1 up, $2.50; 200 
Plain White cards, $40. Complete the bill 
and put down total. 


o 


The Letter That Lands 
the Job 


N our last article we dealt with the 
J pecocatation of the applicant’s state- 

ment of capabilities, education, refer- 
ences and the statement of salary ex- 
pected. All that remains to consider is 
the way in which the letter should be 
brought to a close. 


Closing Paragraph 


The last paragraph of the letter is gen- 
erally used to request a personal inter- 
view. There are some, however, who 
omit such a request, feeling that it is un- 
necessary for if your application is favor- 
ably considered an interview must logi- 
cally follow. They feel that the inser- 
tion of this unnecessary request weakens 
the letter and they prefer to stop as soon 
as they have presented all their facts for 
consideration. 

Those who request an interview should 
try to avoid the stereotyped forms. Some 
of these forms are: 


Please grant me an interview. 

I shall appreciate an interview. 

Trusting that I may have the pleasure of 
an interview, and awaiting your reply, I am. 


Another Kind to Avoid 


One of the principles underlying the 
writing of sales letters is never to put into 
your letter anything which the reader 
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may have an opportunity to contradict. 
The idea seems to be that the prospect is 
critical, and if he finds anything which 
he knows is not true or which he feels 
does not necessarily follow, he is likely to 
discredit the whole letter. Some appli- 
cants make this error when they use the 
following type of paragraph: 

If you will grant me the privilege of an in- 
terview, I am sure it will be mutually satis- 
factory. 

I am sure I shall be able to meet your re- 


quirements, and hope you will consider my 
application. 


I am desirous of an interview and know that 
if granted one I can qualify for the position. 


It can readily be seen that these para- 
graphs invite contradiction, and anything 
that arouses negative forces should have 
no place in the letter. 


A Better Closing 


The last paragraph need not necessarily 
be taken up with the request for an inter- 
view. It may end with a statement of 
the writer's willingness to learn the busi- 
ness, or his desire to serve. 

If given the opportunity I shall endeavor to 
give faithful service. 

I would gua an opportunity to demon- 
strate my ability. 

I shall be glad to call and demonstrate to 
you that the statements made above are correct. 


The Complimentary Closing 

Most letters of application adopt the 
form “Respectfully yours” for the com- 
plimentary close. This seems more ap- 
propriate than “Sincerely yours” or 
“Yours very truly.” However, the clos- 
ing which is appropriate and at the same 
time a little unusual is the one that adds 
the finishing touch to the good letter. “Re- 
spectfully submitted” answers the pur- 
pose admirably. 


Awards 


This ends the series of articles on writ- 
ing the letter of application, and we are 
almost ready to announce the result of the 
contest. We intended to do so before, but 
so many teachers wrote us asking that we 
postpone it until after the vacation that 
we decided to accede to the request. There- 
fore, those who have tried out any of the 
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letters that were published and have not 
sent in a report should do so at once. - We 
shall be glad to hear whether or not an 
interview was obtained. The final 
awards will be announced in the Novem- 
ber issue. 


°o 
Using the Telephone 


OR several years the telephone com- 
K panies have been carrying on a cam- 

paign of education in the use of this 
universal and constantly used office device, 
and although much has been accomplished, 
we are continually coming across those 
who do not know the proper method of 
calling numbers or of answering the tele- 
phone. For a person in the business 
world to be thus ignorant, or indifferent 
to the correct use of this device, is almost 
unpardonable. We feel that the proper 
method would become universal more 
quickly if schools, or rather more schools, 
were to emphasize this feature of their 
office training course. 


Becoming One of the Fundamentals 


Telephoning is so common nowadays 
that it is becoming one of the fundamen- 
tals of education to be classed with pen- 
manship, arithmetic, spelling, etc. It is 
inconceivable how a person can be trained 
for business without having learned the 
proper use of the telephone. A few days 
ago an insurance broker called at one of 
our large high schools and asked that a 
graduate be recommended for a_ steno- 
graphic position in his employ. His most 
important stipulation was that the appli- 
cant be able to use the telephone intelli- 
gently. Two years previous he had em- 
ployed a stenographer from the same 
school, and in stenographic ability he 
had not met her equal; but she was un- 
able to conduct an intelligent conversa- 
tion over the telephone, and he had been 
compelled to dispense with her services. 
She had lost too much business for him. 
The time is rapidly coming when the 
switchboard and telephones will be part 
of the equipment of every school; they 
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certainly should be in every school that 
prepares for business. 


Proper Way to Call and Answer 


When you remove the receiver from the 
hook, you will hear the “voice with the 
smile” ask pleasantly, “Number, please?” 
That is the time to speak out quickly 
and clearly. In calling the numbers, 
there are some numerals that give consid- 
erable trouble. All noughts should be 
called as “O,” thus, Prospect 107, would 
become Prospect one-o-seven; never one 
hundred seven, nor one nought seven. 
Special care should be taken in calling for 
numbers containing ‘three,’ “five” or 
“nine.” That is why you will notice the 
operator rolling the “r’ in the three like 
a Scotchman with an active burr. Five 
and nine often conflict. No attention is 
paid to the decimal classification of num- 
bers; hundreds and thousands are invaria- 
bly disregarded, and the numbers are re- 
peated in their reading sequence. 

Seconds mean much to the telephone 
company because they sometimes make up 
the difference between good and bad 
service. A connection made a few sec- 
onds before the subscriber loses his temper 
means much to the company and its serv- 
ice. It is claimed that the best way to 
call a central exchange if four numerals 
are in the number, is to stop after the first 
two for a slight pause, and then to give 
the other two numbers. Thus, Rector 
8942 should be called Rector three nine 
(pause) four two. 

It will be noticed that in calling the 
numbers the central exchange is given 
first, then the numerals follow. This is to 
facilitate the work again. If we say 3942 
Rector, the operator has to hold the num- 
ber in mind until the exchange is an- 
nounced. Then the exchange is located 
and the plug properly inserted. The 
other method coincides with the way in 
which the connection is made. The ex- 
change is located and then the plug is 
put in. As soon as Rector is heard, the 
operator proceeds to that section of the 
board, and then when the number is 
called, attention can be concentrated upon 
its location. 
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Co-operation Necessary 


Now that central has made the connec- 
tion, if the telephone conversation is to 
be started without friction, it is necessary 
that both parties do their share. Suppose 
Mr. X. wishes to speak to Mr. Smith of 
the Milliken Iron Works. When the bell 
in the Milliken Iron Works rings, the one 
who answers takes the receiver from the 
hook and says, “Milliken Iron Works,” 
thus identifying his firm so that the one 
who has called may know that the proper 
connection has been made. Mr. X. will 
then say, “Mr. X. would like to talk to 
Mr. Smith, please,” or simply “Please 
connect me with Mr. Smith.” Mr. Smith’s 
connection is made on the switchboard or 
he is called to the telephone, and he an- 
nounces himself by saying, “Mr. Smith” 
or by “Good morning, Mr. X. This is 
Mr. Smith.” If Mr. X. is identified with 
a company, he may include the name of 
the company in _ identifying himself. 
“Mr. X. of the Star Hardware Company 
would like to talk to Mr. Smith.” 

The old form of using “Hello” is now 
taboo. Courtesy demands a more polite 
method, and the use of the old one is the 
mark of an unprogressive, careless busi- 
ness person. 

Another way to co-operate with the tele- 
phone companies in getting good service 
is to listen to the repetition of the number 
by the operator. As she calls the number 
into her mouthpiece, you can hear it, and 
if a mistake is made, that is the time to 
correct it. Otherwise, you wait while the 
connection is made, the operator does un- 
necessary work, and when the wrong con- 
nection is given you, there is every likeli- 
hood that you will be irritated. Atten- 
tion to the repetition of the number by the 
operator will prevent mistakes of this 
kind. 

The operator is instructed to repeat 
numbers so that they can be heard, and 
further co-operation by the subscriber 
will be afforded if he will acknowledge 
the correctness of the number as it is re- 
peated. 


To Sum Up 


The proper method of calling a number, 
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then, is to give the number to the operator 
distinctly, listen to her repeat it, acknowl- 
edge its correctness, and then when the 
connection is made talk directly into the 
transmitter. 

There can be no doubt that telephone 
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companies are doing a great public serv- 
ice in educating their users to business 
courtesy, and best of all, they are not do- 
ing it by precept, but by example. 

Other phases of telephone usage will 
be given in succeeding articles. 


eo 


American Typewriting Championship Contest 


Professional 
Writing One Hour from Copy 


Gross 
8176 
7837 
7775 


7699 


Contestant Machine 
Wm. F. Oswald....... Underwood 
Emil Trefzger.........Underwood 
Bessie Friedman Underwood 
J. L. Hoyt 


Net Words 
Penalty Net per Minute 
7906 132 
7562 126 
7530 126 
744 124 


Errors 
54 270 
55 275 
49 245 


51 255 


G. R. Trefzger 
Rose L. 
Thomas 


ae 


Underwood 
Underwood 


. Noiseless 


7862 
7633 
6326 


93 
50 
69 


Amateur 


465 
250 
345 


Writing Thirty Minutes from Copy 


7397 
7383 
5981 


123 
123 
100 


4OR4 
4166 
3976 
3966 
3820 
3876 
3718 
3722 
3096 
3166 
2520 


Anna Gold.. ..- Remington 
Hortense Stollnitz..... Remington 
Bessie Linsitz.. . Underwood 
Rose Bloom Underwood 
Geo. Hossfeld.........Underwood 
Geo. Gaskill.. .... «Underwood 
Geo. Zeihl.............Remington 
Adelaide Steinberg.. .. Remington 
James Riordan........ Remington 
L. H. Weisenberger. ..Underwood 
Bertha J. Owens...... Underwood 


24 3964 
58 3876 
33 3811 
41 , 3761 
16 3740 
28 3736 
41 3513 
46 3492 

6 : 3066 
47 2941 
53 2255 


Novice 
Writing Fifteen Minutes from Copy 


. Underwood 
. Underwood 
Remington 
.. Remington 
. Underwood 


1673 
1558 
1526 
1538 
1374 


Genevieve Maxwell... 
Celia Greenberg. . 
Marian Wanor.. 
Helen Adams... 
Anna Johnson.. 


HE foregoing results of the Amer- 

ican Typewriting Championship 

were received just as the October 
Gregg Writer was ready for the press, 
and an extended account of the con- 
test cannot therefore be given. Mr. 
William F. Oswald, winner of the Pro- 
fessional event, won the Amateur Con- 
test in New York last year, and the 
Novice Contest several years ago. He is 
a graduate of the Taylor School, Phila- 
delphia, and was trained under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Freeman P. Taylor. Mr. Emil 


1528 

1398 93 
1381 92 
1318 8 
1284 86 


29 145 
32 160 
29 145 
44 220 
18 90 


Trefzger, winner of second place, is the 
former World’s Champion, and although 
he has been out of the game for two years, 
his wonderful speed and accuracy do not 


seem to have suffered. Mr. Oswald, Mr. 
Emil Trefzger, Mr. Hoyt and Mr. Gus R. 
Trefzger are all Rational typists and 
Gregg writers. 

The winner of the Amateur Contest, 
Miss Anna Gold, is to be congratulated on 
her victory over Miss Stollnitz, who won 
the Novice Contest last year. Miss Gold 
is also a Rationalist. 
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Meetings of Commercial Teachers’ Associations 


of New York State —1916-1917 


Commercial Teachers’ Association of Long 
Island 
President, R. C. Bannatyne, Lawrence. 
Secretary, Helen F. Barber, Bay Shore. 
Meetings: October 14, 1916, Hempstead ; 
ruary 17, 1917, Hempstead. 


Feb- 


Commercial Teachers’ Association of Western 
New York 
President, W. E. Lamb, Niagara Falls. 
Secretary, Mrs. Florence M. Merville, 
inson-Central High School, Buffalo. 
Meetings, November 28-29, 1916, Buffalo; 
March 31, 1917 (place to be announced later.) 


Hutch- 


Westchester County Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
President, James C. Bilz, Mount Vernon. 
Secretary, Susan R. Harrison, Ossining. 
Meetings, October 21, 1916; Ossining; March 
3, 1917, New Rochelle. 


Commercial Teachers’ Association of Central 
New York 
President, M. F. Bellows, Utica. 
Secretary, Minnie M. Nolta, Techuical High 
School, Syracuse. 
Meetings, November 11, 1916, Technical High 
School, Syracuse; March 24, 1917, Utica. 


Hudson River Valley Association of Commercial 
Teachers 
President, C. D. Dumbauld, Middletown. 
Secretary, Rose A. Brown, Haverstraw. 
Meetings, October 28, 1916, Newburgh; March 
10, 1917, Newburgh. 


Commercial Teachers’ Association of Eastern 
New York 
President, Ralph O. Wiggins, Gloversville. 
Meetings, November 4, 1916, Albany; March 
17, 1917, Albany. 


High School Teachers’ Association of New 
York City 
Book KEEPING SECTION 

Chairman, G. H. Van Tuyl, High School of 
Commerce. 

Secretary, Amanda 
Irving High School. 
SHorTHaNn SecTion 

Chairman, H. G. 
High School. 

Secretary, Meyer EF. 
School. 

Meetings, first Saturday in October, December, 
March and May, High School of Commerce 
Building. 


Langdon, Washington 


Healey, Evander Childs 


Zinman, Bay Ridge High 


State Teachers’ Association 


Com™MmerctaAL Section 
President, W. E. Weafer, Hutchinson-Central 


High School, Buffalo. 

Secretary, Mrs. Florence M. Merville, Hutch- 
inson-Central High School, Buffalo. 

Meeting, November 28-29, 1916, Buffalo. 


Unless otherwise stated, the meetings 
will be held { the local high school build- 
ing. 

Commercial teachers coming into the 
high schools of the State for the first time 
and all others interested, but not at pres- 
ent affiliated with any of the associations, 
are invited to join at least one of the as- 
sociations and attend the meetings sched- 
uled for the year. To receive 
all the announcements, the names should 
be forwarded promptly to the secretary at 
the beginning of the school year. 

A conference of commercial teachers 
will be held in Elmira on December 9th, 
at which time the organization of an as- 
sociation for that section of the State will 
be considered. 


coming 


eCO° 


Gray in Shorthand 
FFICIENCY has been getting the 


laugh of late because its engi- 
neers claimed too much for it.” 

The speaker was Dr. Harris Dulles 
Rhodes, the efficiency expert of Denver. 

“Yes,” he continued, “the average ef- 
ficiency engineer bragged as _ stupidly 
about efficiency as the correspondence 
school principal who said: 

“ “We are told, and credibly told, that 
it took Gray seven years to write his fa- 
mous poem, “The Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard.” Yet if Gray had been an 
adept in our system of stenography he 
could have written the piece in seven 
minutes. Every graduate student of ours 
can write the poem in that length of time. 
It’s one of our tests.’ "—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


oO°o 


Preparation is a safer guide than luck 
or inspiration.—Creelman. 








Conducted by Alice M. 
Hunter, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 


Don’ts in 


STENOGRAPHER sends to the 
A New York Times the following sug- 

gestions to dictators. Every ste- 
nographer will appreciate the fact that 
the adoption of these principles would add 
greatly to his efficiency: 


1. Don’t waste your stenographer’s time. 
Have an outline of what you will say before 
calling him. 

2. Dictate as much as possible at one time. 
Don’t have the stenographer running to you 
for a short letter every few minutes. He does 
not interrupt you that way. Interruptions 
mean loss of time, and result in errors. 

3. Talk distinctly and to the stenographer, as 
he does when asked to read what has been dic- 
tated. 

4. Treat the stenographer fairly. He is look- 
ing after your interests and striving to please 
you. If you have been accustomed to being dis- 
agreeable to him just consider how long you 
would have him around if he acted the same 
way toward you. 

5. Most stenographers have had particular 
training in the use of words. ‘Therefore, allow 
yours to edit your dictation; first, however, de- 
termining if he has had this training and is 
capable. 

6. Remember that many things appearing as 
mistakes on the stenographer’s part are your 
own fault and that the stenographer cannot 
explain without reflection on your own ability, 
and therefore keeps silent. 

7. The stenographer is proud of and inter- 
ested in his work, and would rather rewrite a 
letter than have it mailed with pen and ink cor- 
rections or revisions, but it should be dictated 
properly at first. 

8. An occasional word expressing satisfaction 
is greatly appreciated by the stenographer. En- 
courage him all you car. He is making his 
living. 

9. Every bit of the stenographer’s work is 
reviewed; every movement of his finger is 
checked. Where would some of you dictators be 
if somebody checked your work to such a fine 
degree? 

10. Pay the stenographer a good salary. You 


A Forum for the Dis- 
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Dictation 


could not get along without him. Consider how 
many times he saved you from error. 

11. Make a friend of your stenographer. You 
will find that he is interested in you, person- 
ally. 

In return for the above the stenographer will 
promise service, efficiency, interest, loyalty, and 
economy. Is it worth it? 

We like this spirit of loyalty and co- 


operation. 
oO 

“Accuracy the Golden Quality” 

Several months ago we printed an ex- 
tract from a letter from one of our read- 
ers who wanted advice about how to im- 
prove his stenographic work from the 
standpoint of accuracy. The following 
are extracts from some of the letters re- 
ceived: 

Mr. James Wallis, principal of the com- 
mercial department of the Technical High 
School, Fall River, Massachusetts, whom 
we welcome as a new contributor, writes: 


Does the high school student mean that his 
notes are not incorrect, but as he says inaccu- 
rate, that is, he writes fra for freight and fr for 
“friend” but does not make very good-looking 
outlines? Then the following will be helpful: 

Let him make himself perfectly familiar with- 
the reading of a plate in the Gregg Writer. 

Fasten a sheet of transparent paper with a 
little mucilage at the top of the page, and with 
a free movement as he repeats the words, let 
him trace the outlines with pen and ink. Tear 
off the sheet and try another. He will like the 
looks of his work when placed over a white 
sheet, and will soon find his outlines accurate 
and beautiful. 

If his writing is incorrect of course he must 
train his mind instead of his fingers. 

As to typewriting let him carefully write an 
accurate page of work, then turn the sheet to 
where he started and with what ease and speed 
he may let him write two or three copies over 
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his first model. Should he make the first copy 
with a few carbon sheets he will have plenty of 
copies to use. 

From another new contributor, Miss Au- 
gusta V. Sengelen, Passaic, New Jersey, 
come these suggestions: 


Nothing aids a student of typewriting more 
than carefulness and concentration—keep your 
mind right on the work you are doing and 
think of each word as you write it. At the end 
of each writing examine the work closely and 
look for errors. . Then during your spare mo- 
ments practice these words until you are able 
to write them with ease and accuracy. This 
helps in both accuracy and speed and in a 
few weeks you will see remarkable improve- 
ment. 

With shorthand practically the same princi- 
ples apply—from the very beginning aim for 
accuracy as well as speed. If you are past 
the beginning stage, you should review the Man- 
ual from the first page to the last, and when- 
ever you see an outline that is different from 
the one you have been using, just practice it 
until you have the correct form in your mind so 
that it will stay there. The Gregg Shorthand 
Dictionary will aid you greatly. 


Mr. Harry Malcolm of Washington, 
D. C., a civil service employee and an 
active member of the Washington G. S. 
A., emphasizes the importance of properly 
directed efforts and attention to detail: 


Speed and accuracy in shorthand and type- 
writing are a growth, and are attained only by 
hard work. However, efforts directed in the 
wrong direction will prove disheartening and 
discouraging. Be precise in your daily work. 
Be careful of the little details, for there are 
many of them—in shorthand, proper position at 
desk, uniform spacing, even pressure of pen, 
compact outlines, good paper, turning pases 
good light, cleaning and filling pen daily; in 
typewriting, evenness of touch, return the car- 
riage quickly without lost motion, watch your 
copy and listen for the bell, clean type, good 
ribbon, neat and orderly desk. 

Greater accuracy may be secured in shorthand 
by acquiring a set style of writing and a thor- 
ough mastery of the Manual and lessons in the 
Learner’s Department of the Gregg Writer, 
followed by plenty of dictation. 

Greater accuracy may be secured in type- 
writing by striking the keys a little harder than 
usual, which tends to avoid hesitation. 

Mr. W. P. Potter, director of commerce, 
Iron Mountain High School, Iron Moun- 
tain, Michigan, has trained many accurate 
stenographers. Here are some of the se- 
crets of their success: 

To become an accurate writer of any system 


of shorthand one should first thoroughly learn 
the principles, wordsigns, and phrases of his sys- 
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tem; then he should practice diligently from 
perfect, engraved shorthand notes. Usually it 
is better to study and carefully copy the en- 
graved matter three or four times; then from 
the longhand key, rewrite the matter into short- 
hand, comparing and criticizing until the style 
one wishes to acquire is mastered. 

Nothing but intelligent, painstaking practice 
will produce satisfactory results. The strokes 
must be of uniform length; the circles of uni- 
form size. Two or more consonants, similar in 
form but varying in length should be written 
in the proper proportion or difficulty will surely 
be experienced in reading. It is not a difficult 
task to attain and hold a perfect style, when 
speed is not the main object; yet speed will 
surely result from the above method of study 
and practice. 

In typewriting accuracy is attained by care- 
ful, concentrated practice. After completing 
the textbook according to instructions, maga- 
zine articles may be practiced for accuracy. 

When there is a tendency to strike the wrong 
letter or to transpose the letters of a word, 
rewrite the word until you can write it with- 
out error, and the habit has been corrected. 

Concentration and careful practice will soon 
gratify the desire for accuracy, and speed will 
surely be the result, though it may be of slow, 
unconscious growth. 

Touch typewriting is the only way. It is the 
only practical, position-holding method. It 
saves the sight; it reduces the nervous strain. 

Concentrate, practice intelligently! 


eo 


A Stenographer’s Duties 


We frequently hear from stenographers 
who object to some of the work they are 
called upon to do. One of them writes 
as follows: 

I have seen so many picture plays in which 
a young man stenographer was employed. When 
his employer, usually a very important man, was 
about to leave the office, the stenographer would 
rise quickly and bring him his hat, coat and 
gloves, = the door and perform other similar 
duties. Now, are these servant’s duties required 
of stenographers in some offices? 


Mr. R. J. Mayle, San Jose, California, 
reveals a commendable spirit. His last 
sentence is the keynote: 


To this question I can candidly answer that 
in all the moving pictures I have seen I do 
not remember a single instance where a young 
man took the part of stenographer in the above 
described capacity. I have a large acquaintance 
among the stenographers and private secre- 
taries, and have yet to hear of such a case. Al- 
though not prevalent, I suppose such duties 
are sometimes required in isolated cases. How- 
ever, I would not mind handing some very im- 
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portant man his hat and coat at a good salary, 
if I saw a chance in the future to have someone 
hand me my hat and coat when I left my of- 
fice. 

Mr. Enoch Sturgeon, El] Paso, Texas, 
brings out the difference between being re- 
quired to do a thing and being made to 
feel that a service is an appreciated cour- 
tesy. 

There is no good reason, however, why such 
services should not be rendered as a matter of 
courtesy, whether the incentive be that of friend- 
ship or respect. I personally would quickly 
hunt for a new job if such duties were re- 
quired of me as an underling, but I would not 
hesitate one moment to take upon myself the 
of those or any other courtesies I 
render. For, “We live but to 


extension 
could so easily 
serve. 

This reminds us of a conversation which 
we once overheard between the wife of a 
president of a large corporation and a 
personal friend. The former was com- 
menting on her husband’s health, and re- 
marked that she was so glad that his 
private secretary would soon be back from 
her vacation. When her friend expressed 


surprise she replied: “Oh, his secretary 
always reminds him to go out to lunch 


promptly or has something sent in for him 
when he can’t get away. She never for- 
gets, but my husband would go all day 
without eating if left to himself.” We 
learned afterwards that the young woman 
referred to was the highest paid woman 
in the office—yet she had voluntarily as- 
sumed duties that her substitute had evi- 
dently considered beneath her. 

The spirit of true serviee is worth cul- 
tivating from every angle. Its reward is 
found in personal satisfaction—and fre- 
quently in more tangible forms. 

Miss Anna C. Feucht, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., is a stenographer who sees the mat- 
ter in the right light: 

When I was offered the position of private 
secretary to Mr. G., I understood he must have 
confidence in me to offer me a position of such 
responsibility, and I decided to do everything 
in my power to show my appreciation and loyal- 
ty. I early became much interested in my work 
and in furthering Mr. G.’s interests. I realize 
that my time is not as valuable as his. I feel 
that any act I perform to save a minute of his 
time is a pleasure to me and a service to my 
employer—and what am I here for, if not to 
serve my employer? I feel that handing Mr. G. 
his hat when he is going out, hanging his over- 
coat on a hanger, etc., keeping his desk in order, 
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his pencils sharpened, in fact, anything of this 
nature which I see to do, are not “servant's 
duties,” but are duties which it is my privilege 
to perform if I desire to serve my employer to 
the best of my ability. Many of these services 
do not fall to the lot of a general stenographer, 
but rather to that of the secretary. However, 
there are many little acts of kindness which 
a stenographer can perform for her superiors 
which will not humble her profession, but rather 


increase her value. 


The Tramp Stenographer 

Mr. Walter E. Nason, of Savannah, 
Georgia, writes of his experience as a 
tramp stenographer. He has evidently 
profited from his varied experiences. As 
our readers know, we have frequently ad- 
vocated the “stick to the job” slogan. This 
shows the other side. We can’t refrain 
from the comment, however, that Mr. Na- 
son’s present success is largely due to the 
fact that he knew when to settle down, 
and to the principle that really good work 
is appreciated everywhere. 


A “tramp” is one who goes from place to place 
seeking work; a “hobo” is one who goes from 
place to place, and will accept work if thrust 
upon him, and a “bum” cannot be persuaded to 
perform manual labor, but is nevertheless a per- 
sistent peregrinator. 

We have our tramp telegraph operators, who, 
by the way, are masters of their work, and 
who are objected to only by reason of the 
fact that they are prone to leave suddenly. 
After a time the work grows stale, and they are 
off for new fields. 

To those in the stenographic profession who 
have associated with others of the cloth, it is 
an appreciated fact that there are also tramp 
stenographers. And in this case the tramp 
is rarely a victim of circumstances—he is a 
wanderer of his own volition. 

You will find this species of tramp in any 
city, almost in any town in the country. You 
will find him to be broad in his outlook, possibly 
a little bohemian in his state, and somewhat of 
a jack-of-all-trades, but with a strong steno- 
graphic leaning. You will find it a fact that he 
is square in his dealings with his brethren, and 
always willing to help out a friend or teach 
a would-be or soon-to-be stenographer. 

You may find him on the deck of a tramp 
steamer, on the boards of a stock theater, or tem- 

rarily washing dishes in a cheap restaurant. 

know—for I was a tramp stenographer for six 
years, and I had a glorious time, and inciden- 
tally “acted well my part,’ speaking from the 
professional end. 

I would like to tell the tale of the many jobs 
T have held, not as mere braggadocio, but to let 
you see for yourselves that I was a bona fide 
dyed-in-the-wool tramp stenographer. Some of 
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you may probably recall that I contributed an 
article to this magazine last year relating to 
finding work to do in the vacation period. At 
that time I wrote on the letterhead of the Com- 
manding Officer of the Naval Disciplinary Bar- 
racks, Port Royal. To-day I am writing on the 
letterhead of an eleven-million-dollar corpora- 
tion, and have been with my present employers 
for a year. It looks now as though we'd stuck. 

Someone has said, “A rolling stone gathers no 
moss,” which is true as far as it goes, but they 

robably did not stop to realize that a moss- 
yack is a pitiful object to the cosmopolitan, and 
that a lot of polish is acquired by the stone in 
rolling. In two years I have held twenty-two 
jobs, all the way from three days to six-month 
—— That is my record. I have never been 

anded the pink envelope but three times, each 

time from an insurance company. Somehow I 
did not have the proper specifications for success 
in the insurance business. 

Arriving in a city, my course of procedure 
was always the same. Namely, a careful groom- 
ing and a visit to the typewriter offices. I al- 
ways insisted on a test of my ability, and it 
has never taken me more than two days to be 
in a town to go to work. I never carry letters 
of recommendation, nor refer to past perform- 
ances. After having stated my ability and will- 
ingness to be given a test by my prospective em- 
ployer, I have “spoken my piece.” With one ex- 
ception I have never applied for a position and 
failed to land it. 

And to-day I am the better for it. Stenog- 
raphy has carried me half-way around the 
world, it has taken me to Mexico City and with 
the last party of white people to visit the sum- 
mer palace of Diaz. It made me the secretary 
of a four-million-dollar mining corporation, and 
it has led me to the back door of a shanty. I 
can go back to every one of the towns in which 
I have worked and work again. I have friends 
in nearly every town in the southwest and a good 
many other sections of the country. And, view- 
ing it all in retrospection, I consider that I am 
a better stenographer for it—better fitted to 
give my present employer competent service and 
better able to enjoy my share of the work he 
gives me, for only after you enjoy work can 
you do it creditably. 

But as to advice—work for a corporation 
where you can get a position, and give them 
the same service you would be compelled to give 
an individual. Give your job every minute of 
the hour and don’t quit on the first stroke of 
the gong. Wait for the crowd te get out, and 
if you use your personal time to advantage, it 
won't be long before you will see an inprove- 
ment in your work. The secret of success lies 
in four words—Persistent, consistent, intelli- 
gent application. 

Personally, I have ambition but it is not to 
be anything else than a stenographer. Prob- 
ably a little different than an ordinary ste- 
nographer, possibly a business secretary. And 
I want to be the very best to be had. I would 
rather be a headlight on a second-hand bicycle 
than a tail light on the Congressional Limited. 
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For Future Discussion 


Will someone who has worked as a ste- 
nographer side by side with a reporter at 
a public gathering or a convention tell 
how the “near stenographer’’—the report- 
er—measures up with the trained short- 
hand writer? 

How I won promotion. 

What I understand by stenographic ef- 
ficiency. 

The most valuable lesson 
school. 


I learned in 
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Teachers’ Certifi- 
cates 


HE following list gives the names of 
those who secured our Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate while attending the Summer 

Normal Session at Gregg School, Chicago: 

H. Belle Anderson, Mason City, Iowa 

Clella G. Andrews, Knoxville, lowa 

Julia T. Baum, Hazleton, Pa. 

Gertrude R. Bird, Maysville, Mo. 

Mabel Pearl Bovee, Rocky Ford, Colo. 

Martha Emily Bowen, Waterbury, Conn. 

Winnifred Bowen, Osborne, Kans. 

Lenore Arlene Chapman, De Kalb, III. 

Audrey H. E. Clark, Port Huron, Mich. 

Edith Conyer, South Bend, Ind. 

Charlotte R. Crowley, Potsdam, N. Y. 

Marie Darlison, Denison, Texas 

Rhoda E. Davis, Audenried, Pa. 

Jane Dicker, Chicago, Ill. 

M. Elizabeth Dryfuse, Tiffin, Ohio 

Neal B. Dunbar, Whittington, Ill. 

Emma Edmiston, Sullivan, Il. 

Mrs. Marietta E. Edwards, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Ada Ione Eggleston, Forsyth, Mont. 

Caroline Fairchild, Jackson, Mich. 

Katherine R. Ferry, Rock Island, IIL. 

Flora Lucinda Fish, Woodstock, IIL 

Nova I. Focht, Wapakoneta, Ohio 

Fdna L. Forsyth, Cresbard, S. Dak. 

Mrs. Gertrude LaDew Fountain, Montgomery, 

Til. 

Edgar B. Gates, Laurel, S. Dak. 

Mabel Moseley Gibson, Pierre, S. Dak. 

Grace H. Gilmore, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Frances E. Grose, Palatine, IIL 

Gladys C. Hallum, Bremen, N. Dak. 

Ruth E. Harp, Prairie City, Iowa 

Elma M. Hazen, Titusville, Pa. 

Aubrev S. Hendon, Murray, Ky. 

Ella B. Hendrickson, Mitchell, S. Duk. 


(Concluded on page 104) 
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The Annual Roll of Honor 


HE school year which has just closed 
has been a great year for the Gregg 
Writer—the increased subscription 


list, the big demand for the magazine, and 
the enthusiastic letters 


that have come in every 
teachers 


month from 
and other readers have 
indicated this—and yet 
the Roll of Honor, plac- 
ing as it does in con- 
crete form the use of 
the magazine in the 
larger schools, is full of 
big surprises. It regis- 
ters the high-water 
mark in Gregg Writer 
achievement—the larg- 
est single club ever re- 
ceived, four clubs of 
more than three hun- 
dred each; a gain of one 
hundred per cent in 
clubs numbering _ be- 
tween two hundred and 
three hundred ; a total of nearly fifty clubs 
above one hundred; of nearly one hun- 
dred between fifty and one hundred; and 
a grand total of over fourteen thousand 
subscriptions received in clubs of fifty or 


more, 


e 
a 


S. G. Hurst 


Stephen Dwan 
3/9 28 


282 


E. M. Butler 
170 


L 


Hattie 
. 152 


—— 


Krrry Drxow 


Effie M. Mead 
250 


The Roll of Honor list for the Gregy 
Writer was begun in Volume III and this 
marks, therefore, the sixteenth successive 
year of its publication. It is a significant 
fact that the number of 
subscriptions in the two 
leading clubs for this 
year falls only a little 
below the entire list in 
that first Roll of Honor. 

The leading school 
this season, as last, is 
Gregg School, Chicago. 
Last year Gregg School 
headed the list for the 
first time, and this year 
it retains the lead and 
sets the notch fifty sub- 
scriptions higher. The 
subscriptions are cred- 
ited to Miss Kitty Dix- 
on, who has been head 
of the Theory Depart- 
ment of Gregg School 
for many years. Miss 
Dixon is a firm advocate of the intensive 
use of the magazine in the classroom, and 
the wide influence of her teaching is shown 
in the number of her former students 
whose names, as teachers, are on the 100 
per cent Gregg Writer Club list. 


Bs 


Paul G. L. A. Fawks 
Duncan 172 
> 7 


756 


Cook 
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In the high school field, W. E. Weafer, 
of Buffalo, leads for the third successive 
year. In Gregg Writer clubbing circles 
Weafer means efficiency plus. 

And another Buffalo school comes third 

-Hurst’s Private School—with a splendid 
list of 379, an increase over last year’s 
record of 81. This gives 
Buffalo first place on 
the list of big clubbing 
cities — 846 subscrip- 
tions from two schools 
in one city will be hard 
to beat! 

A remarkable record 
is made by the Hebrew 
Technical School for 
Girls, New York City. 
This school always has 
a capacity attendance 
and there is, therefore, 
little increase in num- 
bers compared with oth- 
er schools. This year’s 
Gregg Writer club list 
is the largest in the 
school’s history—a gain 
of 111 subscriptions 
over last year and numbering consider- 
ably more than the total enrollment in 
the shorthand classes during the period. 
This means that many of the students who 
go out renew their Gregg Writer subscrip- 
tions before they leave. 


$§ 


W.E 


J. Evan > aa 
Harbottle 


Armstrong 


Cora M. Pryor 
103 
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Stephen Dwan, of Seattle, Washington, 
is always a high-notch clubber and he 
leads the double century list this year 
with a total of 282. Mr. Dwan is closely 
followed by another big Pacific Coast 
school, the Lincoln Park High School of 
Tacoma. Through C. V. Crumley and 
Mrs. Winifred E. Pugh, 
this school gains 64 over 
last year and is third 
in the high school list. 

The Rider-Moore & 
Stewart School, of 
Trenton, New Jersey, is 
again in the double cen- 
tury list with a total 
of 265 subscriptions. 
These _ subscriptions 
were sent in by Miss 
Mary A. Hooper, who 
has been a very loyal 
friend of the magazine. 

The largest club ever 
received from a Catho- 
lic School comes from 
the Catholic Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia; 
252 girls in this school 
have been reading the magazine every 
month during the past year. 

Two of the big Minnesota Business 
Colleges climb into the double century for 
the first time this year, though they have 
both been firm supporters of the magazine 


467 


Evelyn M. 
Roberts 
112 


W. H. 
Coppedge H. G. Yocum 
101 100 
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for many years. The Mankato Commer- 
cial College, through Effie M. Mead, sends 
in 250 subscriptions, a gain of 74 over 
last year; and the Minnesota School of 
Business, Minneapolis, through its ener- 
getic proprietors, Charles T. Rickard and 
G. A. Gruman, 236, a gain of 76. 

The Gem City Business College, Quin- 
cy, Illinois, was in the first Honor Roll 
and has been on every Honor Roll since 
that time. The record this year is 282, a 
gain of an even 50 names over last year. 
Paul G. Duncan is responsible for this 
splendid list. 

The Cass Technical High School, of De- 
troit, Mich., through Cora E. Holland and 
Nellie Gregg, is on the Honor Roll for the 
first time this year and stands fourth in 
the high school list. This school and the 
school which follows it, the Munson School 
for Private Secretaries, of San Francisco, 
are the first schools to make the double 
century list in the first year of their club- 
bing record. The leaders will have to look 
to their laurels. 

The Rochester Business Institute, of 
Rochester, New York, registers a gain of 
57 and a total of 208. 

The total number of subscriptions re- 
ceived in clubs of 200 or more is 4392, a 
gain of over sixty per cent. 

In commenting on the first Roll of 
Honor we said: “We desire to express 
our very hearty appreciation of what our 
loyal friends are doing for the magazine, 
and we assure them that every marked 
advance in circulation will mean an equal- 
ly marked improvement in the magazine.” 
We feel that we have fulfilled that prom- 
ise, and that we cannot do better at this 
time than to repeat it. 

The list of subscriptions between 50 and 
100 and the announcement of the 100 per 
cent clubs will be given next month. The 
century list follows: 


The Century List 


756 Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Kitty Dixon.) 

467 Hutchinson-Central High School, Buffalo, 
New York. (Through W. E. Weafer.) 

379 Hurst’s Private School, Buffalo, New 
York. (Through S. G. Hurst.) | 


(Through 
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Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York City. (Through Rhoda M. Silli- 
man, Emma Eisenhower, Edna Taylor, 
and Almira F. Lovell.) 

Broadway High School, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. (Through Stephen Dwan.) 

Lincoln Park High School, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. (Through C. V. Crumley and 
Mrs. Winifred E. Pugh.) 

Rider-Moore & Stewart School, Trenton, 
New Jersey. (Through Mary A. Hoop- 
er.) 

Catholic Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. (Through Sister M. In- 
fanta. ) 

Mankato Commercial College, Mankato, 
Minnesota. (Through Effie M. Mead.) 

Minnesota School of Business, Minneapo 
lis, Minnesota. (Through Charles T. 
Rickard and G. A. Gruman.) 

Gem City Business College, Quincy, IIli- 
nois. (Through Paul G. Duncan.) 

Cass ‘Technical High School, Detroit, 
Michigan. (Through Cora E. Holland 
and Nellie Gregg.) 

Munson School for Private Secretaries, 
San Francisco, California. (Through 
Lucile Smith and Hazel Wiley.) 

Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, 
New York. (Through Ethel B. Pear- 
son and Edna A. Frank.) 

Central Business College, Kansas 
Missouri. (Through L. A. Fawks.) 

Coleman National Business College, New- 
ark, New Jersey. (Through S. A. Ral- 
ston.) 

The Butler School, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. (Through Florence MacDermott.) 

Massey Business College, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. (Through P. E. Roper, V. L. Rey- 
nolds, Ernst Hanson, and Julia E. 
Farmer.) 

Cedar Rapids 
Rapids, Iowa. 
Cook.) 

Wilmington Business School, Wilmington, 
Delaware. (Through J. W. Hirons and 
W. H. Beacom.) 

Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. (Through H. H. Arnston and 
Chas. A. Speer.) 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan. 
(Through E. E. Magoon.) 

Rogers High School, Newport, Rhode Is- 
land. (Through Mrs. M. Anna Ford.) 

University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. (Through J. Evan Armstrong 
and Cora M. Pryor.) 

Miami-Jacobs Business College, Dayton, 
Ohio. (Through W. E. Harbottle.) 

Northwestern Business College, Spokane, 
Washington. (Through M. M. Higley 
and H. C. Calhoun.) 

Oakland Technical High School, Oakland, 
California. (Through R. R. Stuart, 
Mrs. Louise D. Chandler, Mrs. Laura L. 
Harford, W. E. Moore, Carrie L. Com- 
ings, and Mrs. Rebecca Donohue Nason.) 


City, 


Business College, Cedar 
(Through Hattie L. 
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Rockford High School, Rockford, Illinois. 
(Through Pearl Ritchie and Rex A. 
Dunn.) 

Kansas City High School, Kansas City, 
Kansas. (Through O. W. Breidenthal, 
J. E. Boyd, and Alta Haynes.) 

Behnke-Walker Business College, Port- 
land, Oregon. (Through Immogene 
Warren.) 

Drake Business College, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. (Through Charles A. Bittighof- 
er and B. Hazel Crandall.) 

The Central Business College, Denver, 
Colorado. (Through C. E. Stretcher, E. 
A. Van Gundy, and E. Blanche Cun- 
ningham. ) 

The Business Institute, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
(Through E. E. Van- 
tine, Effie J. MacNaugh- 
ton, and Anna B. Mitch- 
ell.) 

The Barnes Commercial 
School, Denver, Colo- 
rado. (Through H. E. 
Barnes. ) 

Watsonville High School, 
Watsonville, California. 
(Through Nathaniel 
Sanders and G. O. Mun- 
son. ) 

Iron City College, Pitts- 
burg.h, Pennsylvania. 
(Through S. E. Bowman 
and Charlotte McKin- 
ney.) 

John C. 


2 


Fremont High 
School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. (Through Lucia 
Wallace and Charlotte 
M. Phelps.) 

Troy Business 
Troy, New 
(Through H. O. 
ren and A. W. 
hold.) 

Portland High 
Portland, 
(Through 
Roberts. ) 

School of Commerce, Har- - 
risburg, Pennsylvania. fs 
(Through Mary L. My- ‘d c 
ers.) 

Madison High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
(Through Mary E. La- 
throp, Ella Chapleau, 
and Hebe Leeden.) 

Lincoln Business College, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
(Through W. N. Wat- 
son.) 

Bloomington High School, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 
(Through Cora M. Pry- 
or.) 


College, 
York. 
War- 
Ader- 


School, c 


Maine. 


Evelyn M. 


Cal. 


102 


101 


100 


100 
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Butte High School, Butte, Montana. 
(Through Mrs. Mollie Abshire and E. 
H. Lukenbill.) 

Link’s Modern Business College, Boise, 
Idaho. (Through W. H. Coppedge.) 
Massillon Actual Business College, Mas- 
sillon, Ohio. (Through H. G. Yocum.) 
Drake Business College, Paterson, New 
Jersey. (Through D. W. Frazier and 

Harvey O. Olney.) 
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A Shorthand Letter 
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The above is a reproduction, slightly reduced, of a letter 
from Mr. George E. Pople, Heald’s Business College, San Jose, 
It is a fine example of free, offhand writing. 








She Reporter and His Work. 


Conducted by Fred H. 

Gurtler, 69 West 

Washington Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


News and Suggestions 
of Interest and Value 
to the Shorthand Re 


porter 


What to Take 


T seems I am asked this question 

oftener than any other, and on the 

whole it does not have a very impor- 
tant bearing on reporting experience, pro- 
vided the reporter has the idea that he 
must take everything. It is not for the 
reporter to pass judgment on the worth 
of what is said, or to say that some por- 
tion is so irrelevant that it should not 
go into the record—at least that is a safe 
attitude for the beginner to take. No 


very harsh criticism will be raised against 
putting too much in the record, but a just 


and severe criticism may be raised to 
omissions due to the exercise of judgment 
on the part of the reporter. 

The answer to the question, therefore, 
is to take everything that is said. Make 
a record of the entire proceedings. If at 
the time of transcribing you cannot allow 
yourself for one reason or another to 
make a full transcript you will then have 
the opportunity to consult one of the at- 
torneys or the judge. On the other hand, 
if fou assume to exercise the discretion 
of omitting a portion of the proceedings 
from the record, upon complaint being 
raised, you can say to the attorney: “I 
have that in my notes, but thought it was 
so utterly foreign to the issues that I did 
not want to encumber the record with it.” 

It would seem to be a reasonable rule 
that if anything is worth saying, it is 
worth recording. Whether this is a rule 
that the reporter may follow at all times 
or not is not a question that the reporter 
can discuss. The reporter has no discre- 
tion in the matter. The judge usually 
exercises about all the discretion exercised 
in the court-room. The attorney in be- 
half of his client tries to avail himself 


of legal remedies for legal wrongs by 
relying upon his legal rights, and anything 
which takes place in such a procedure, 
whether it be the correct or the most in- 
telligent procedure, or otherwise, should 
be recorded. 

Where there is a jury the exact wording 
of the witness on the stand is the way it 
should go in the record. If any right is 
granted the official reporter in revising the 
remarks of the witness it might be in 
reporting a case heard by the court, but 
even then it is not desirable or even per- 
missible to make any radical change or 
to interpret the answer of the witness. 
Some stenographers make corrections in 
English where the attorney has made a 
mistake. Some attorneys expect this serv- 
ice and are very grateful for it, while the 
opposing counsel at some time may urge 
that the sense has been changed. It seems 
wise, therefore, to indulge rather spar- 
ingly in this matter of correcting the lan- 
guage used in questions of counsel. Where 
editing and correcting may be done with 
considerable credit to the stenographer is 
in counsel's closing argument to the jury. 
Under the stress of the occasion the at- 
torney often uses language that does not 
conform to the usual standard, and by 
changing a few words in the transcript it 
is greatly improved. 

Where ‘an interpreter is used it is often 
difficult to know how to write answers, es- 
pecially where the interpreter uses the 
expression, “The witness says that he 
wasn't” or “He says it was March 31st.” 
The fact that the interpreter adopts the 
indirect discourse in giving the answer 
of the witness gives rise to the question 
whether or not the reporter should put 
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Reporting Phrases [llustrated—III 
(For key see page 98) 
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in his record what the interpreter says, 
or change it back to direct discourse. The 
transcript does not read well if it is re- 
corded as spoken, and it is difficult some- 
times to change it without placing a con- 
struction on the language used. 

A question which is not often asked is, 
what to write for the formal parts of a 
record which are not spoken, and this is 
a much more important question than the 
former, but one that apparently receives 
less consideration, A verbatim report of 
what was said, and that only, at a trial 
would be unintelligible. The formal parts 
in that sense are, therefore, just as im- 
portant as the informal parts. 


The Title Page 


The first page of a record in a suit at 
law in the Circuit or Superior courts in 
Chicago will generally look something like 
State of Illinois, 


the following: 
County of Cook. lg 
In the Circuit Court of Cook County, 
November Term, A.D., 1916. 
Wa. H. Cameron, 
vs. P 193426. 
Tue Rotter Coaster Co. 


BILL OF EXCEPTIONS 


Be it remembered that heretofore, to 
wit, on the 10th day of December, A.D., 
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1915, being one of the days of said term 
of said court, before the Honorable Rich- 
ard S. Tuthill, one of the judges of said 
court, sitting on the common law side 
thereof, and a jury, this cause came on 
for trial upon the pleadings heretofore 
filed herein. 
APPEARANCES: 
E. O. Assey, Esg., 
appeared for plaintiff; 
H. L. Donerrty, Ese., 
appeared for defendant. 

And thereupon the plaintiff, to main- 
tain the issues on his part, introduced the 
following evidence, to wit: 

* * * * * 

If the witness is then called to the 

stand the form would be: 


WM. A. CAMERON, 


the plaintiff herein, called as a witness on 
his own behalf, having been first duly 
sworn, was examined in chief by Mr. 
Abbey, and testified as follows: 
Q. You are the plaintiff in this case? 
A. Yes, sir. 
* * . * * 

This illustrates a small portion of the 
formal part of a record, but it serves to 
indicate the correct form and to empha- 
size the importance of form and arrange- 
ment as part of the reporter's work. 


o 


British Parliamentary Reporting 


HE following interesting facts 
about the official reporting of the 
British Parliament are given in the 


Report of the Special Committee on Pub- 
lications and Debates Reports: 


Over a century ago—in 1813—both 
Houses of Parliament appointed Mr. W. 
B. Gurney shorthand reporter at the Bar 
and in Committees, and the position was 
held by the same family until the death 
in 1914 of Mr. William Gurney Angus— 
a grandson of W. B. Gurney—at the age 
of fifty-four. The total receipts of the 
shorthand writer from public and private 
Parliamentary work ranged from £7,000 
or £8,000 to £11,000 or £12,000 per 
annum. As stated in the Gregg Writer 


for September, 1914, Mr. Gurney Angus 
was reported by the London newspapers 
to have left property of over £20,000— 
about $100,000. 

This year, owing to the war's effect on 
Parliamentary work, the receipts will not 
exceed £4,000; next year it will be less 
—a development disastrous for the offi- 
cial shorthand writer and his staff. The 
committee states: “The fees are no longer 
adequate for the payment of the staff at 
its minimum remuneration and the pay- 
ment of management and establishment 
charges,” and recommends that the un- 
satisfactory system of paying the short- 
hand writer by fees be exchanged for an 
adequate salary not dependent upon fees. 
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For this year, up to October, there was a 
loss of £800, and a vote of £1,000 is 
recommended. It is also recommended 
that the present holder of the office, Mr. 
Hodgson, shall engage a staff of report- 
ers at a guaranteed minimum remunera- 
tion, and that supplementary reporters 
be engaged as required. 

The Gurney system of shorthand has 


been the official system of reporting in 
the British Parliament for over a cen- 
tury, and the system itself dates back al- 
most 240 years! Some years ago Lord 
George Hamilton stated publicly that the 
reporting done by the Gurney writers 
was performed “with almost mechanical 
accuracy.” The famous author, Charles 
Dickens, used the Gurney system. 


oO 


Convention of Southwest Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association 


the Southwest Shorthand Report- 

ers’ Association, held at Joplin, 
Missouri, August 3-5, was a most inter- 
esting and profitable one. The utmost 
good feeling prevailed throughout the en- 
tire convention and the sessions were well 
attended. Addresses were given by a 
member of Congress and members of the 
local bench and bar. Chalk-talks, speed 
contests and exhibits of model transcripts 
were features of the convention. Okla- 
homa City was chosen as the next meet- 
ing place. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: G. U. McKinney, 
Nowata, Oklahoma, president; George I. 
Barnes, Wichita, Kansas, vice-president- 
at-large; O. J. Shelby, Joplin, Missouri, 
secretary-treasurer. The president will 
appoint a vice-president for each State in 
their jurisdiction and will appoint vari- 
ous committees. 

oO 


Key to Reporting Plate 


———that, in my opinion, I do not think this is 
by legislation. It is by regulation of the de- 
partment and not by legislation. 

Ma. Stoan: It is by regulation, and that is 
why I submit this amendment, which would 
require the head of the Naval Department to 
accept in proper cases the certificates or di- 
plomas of standard or leading educational in- 
stitutions of this country. 

Tue Sreaxer: The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. Stoan: Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. 

Tue Speaker: The gentleman from Nebras- 


T HE Second Annual Convention of 


ka asks unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mra. Mann: Will debate then be closed ? 

Mr. Paporrr: I shall make the point of 
order at that time. 

Mr. Linxrw: Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object I would like to say I have been 
waiting for several days to get five minutes, 
and I have not been able to get a minute. I 
do not want to be mean about this thing, but 
I do think we ought to have a chance. 

Tue Sreaxer: There is a request for unan- 
imous consent pending. The gentleman from 
Nebraska asks unanimous consent that he 
may proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. Mann: Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this amendment 
close at the end of five minutes. 

Mr. Papvcerr: I am going to make the 
point of order. I have reserved the point of 
order and it is subject to the point of order, 
and I will make it at the end of five minutes. 

Mr. Dowett: Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask 
the gentleman a question. 

Mr. Stoan: I yield briefly. 

Mr. Dower: Is it not true that at West 
Point any high school graduate is admitted? 

Ma. Stoan: No, that is not technically cor- 
rect. They do not accept— 

Mr. Doweut: They are accepted at West 
Point. 

Mr. Stoan: West Point does accept school 
grades under certificate or diploma from cer- 
tain schools which come under the designa- 
tion of the proposed amendment—— 


oOo 

Great as is the value of thrift from the 
viewpoint of economics, yet its value is not 
limited wholly to that field. The training 
afforded by its practice calls for the exer- 
cise of qualities that are predominantly 
moral in character. Thrift means self- 
control. It means self-mastery. It means 
that we must learn to forego immediate 
pleasure for the sake of some more distant 


good.—F. C. Mortimer. 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


His Heart In It 


A manufacturer in Philadelphia once told a 
friend the story of one of his superintendents: 

“Twelve years ago a boy —_ to me for 
work.* He was employed at low wages. Two 
days later the awards of premiums were made 
to manufactories at the Centennial Exhibition. 

“Passing down Chestnut Street™ early in the 
morning, I saw Bob poring over the bulletin 
board in front of a newspaper office. Sud- 
denly he jerked off his cap with" a shout. 

“*What is the matter?’ someone asked. 

“*We have taken the medal for sheetings! 
he exclaimed. 

“I said nothing, but kept my eyes on™ 
Bob. The boy who could identify himself in 
two days with my interests would be of more 
use to me hereafter. 

“His work was to™ deliver packages. I 
found that he took a real pride in it. His 
wagon must be cleaner, his horse better fed, 
his orders filled more promptly than those 
of the men belonging to any other firm. He 
was as zealous for the house as though he had 
been a partner” in it. I have advanced him 
step by step. His fortune is made, and the 
firm have added to their capital so much 
energy. (199).—Eachange. 


° 


President Wilson’s Address to 
West Point Graduates 


(Concluded) 


when America speaks she means what she 
says. I heard a man say to another?™ “If you 
wish me to consider you witty I must really 
trouble you to make a joke.” We have a right 
to say to the’ rest of mankind: “If you don’t 
want to interfere with us, if you are disinter- 
ested, we must really trouble you to give the 
evidence of” that fact.” We are not in for 
inything selfish, and we want the whole mighty 
power of America thrown into that scale, and 
not into™” any other. 

You know that the chief thing that is hold- 
ing many ple back from enthusiasm for 
what is called preparedness is the fear of" 
militarism. I want to say a word to you young 
gentlemen about militarism. You are not a 
militarist because you are military. Militarism 
does not™” consist in the existence of an army, 
10t even in the existence of a very great army. 
Militarism is a spirit. It is a point’ of view. 
[t is a system. It is a purpose. The purpose 
f militarism is to use armies for aggression. 
lhe spirit of militarism is*” the opposite of the 
civilian spirit—the citizen spirit. In a coun- 
try where militarism prevails the military man 
looks down upon the civilian, regards him” 
is inferior, thinks of him as intended for his, 
the military man’s, support and use, and just 


so long as America is America that spirit’ 
and point of view is impossible with us. There 
is as yet in this country, so far as I can dis- 
cover, no taint of the" spirit of militarism. 

You young gentlemen are not preferred in 
promotion because of the families you belong 
to. You are not drawn into the Academy”” 
because you belong to certain influential cir- 
cles. You do not come here with a long tradi- 
tion of military pride back of you. ou are 
picked*"* out from the citizens of the United 
States to be that part of the force of the 
United States which makes its polity safe 
against’ interference. 

You are the part of American citizens who 
say to those who would interfere, “You must 
not” and “You shall not.” But you are’ 
American citizens, and the idea I want to leave 
with you boys to-day is this: No matter what 
comes, always remember that first of all” 
you are citizens of the United States before 
you are officers, and that you are officers be- 
cause you represent in your particular pro- 
fession what the’ citizenship of the United 
States stands for. There is no danger of mili- 
tarism if you are genuine Americans, and I, 
for one, do not doubt” that you are. When 
you begin to have the militaristic yeaa Hine 8 
the military spirit, that is all right—then begin 
to doubt whether you" are Americans or not. 

You know that one thing in which our fore- 
fathers took pride was this, that the civil power 
is superior to the” military power in the 
United States. Once and again the people of 
the United States have so admired some great 
military man as to make’ him President of 
the United States, when he became commander- 
in-chief of all the forces of the United States, 
but he was commander-in"’-chief because he 
was President, not because he had been trained 
to arms, and his authority was civil, not mili- 
tary. I can teach you nothing’ of military 
power, but I am instructed by the Constitution 
to use you for constitutional and patriotic pur- 
a And that is the only use you" care to 

put to. That is the only use you ought to 
care to be put to, because, after all, what is 
the use*™ in being an American if you do not 
know what it is. 

You have read a great deal in the books 
about the pride of the old Roman citizen, 
who always felt like drawing himself to his full 
height when he said “I am a Roman.” But as 
compared with" the pride that must have 
risen to his heart, our pride has a new distinc- 
tion, not the distinction of the mere imperial 
power of a *” great empire, but the distinction 
of carrying certain lights for the world that 
the world eo never so distinctly seen before, 
certain ding lights of’ liberty and prin- 
ciple and justice. 

We have drawn our ple, as you know, 
from all parts of the world, and we have been 
somewhat disturbed” recently, gentlemen, be- 
cause some of those—though I believe a very 
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small number—whom we have drawn into our 
citizenship have not taken into their’ hearts 
the spirit of America and have loved other 
countries more than they loved the country of 
their adoption. 

We have talked a great deal*” about Amer- 
icanism. It ought to be a matter of pride with 
us to know what Americanism really consists 
in. Americanism consists in utterly believing 
in“* the principles of America and putting 
them first as above anything that might by 
chance come into competition with it. And I 
for my part’ believe that the American test 
is a spiritual test. If a man has to make ex- 
cuses for what he has done as an American, 
I* doubt his Americanism. He ought to know 
at every step of his action that the motive that 
lies behind what he does is a motive”*” which no 
American need be ashamed of for a moment. 

Now we ought to put this test to every man 
we know. We ought to” let it be known that 
nobody who does not put America first can 
consort with us. But we ought to set them the 
example. We ought to set them the exam- 
ple by thinking American thoughts, by enter- 
taining American purposes, and those thoughts 
and purposes will stand the test of example’ 
anywhere in the world, for they are intended 
for the betterment of mankind. 

So I have come to say thesé few words to 
you to-day,”” gentlemen, for a double purpose 
—first of all to express my personal good 
wishes to you in your graduation and my per- 
sonal interest in you,”* and, second of all, to 
remind you how we must all stand together in 
one spirit as lovers and servants of America, 
and that means*” something more than lovers 
and servants merely of the United States. 

You have heard of the Monroe Doctrine, 
gentlemen. You know that we are already” 
spiritual partners with both continents of this 
hemisphere, and that America means something 
which is bigger even than the United States, 
and that we stand”” here with the glorious 
power of this country ready to swing it out 
into the field of action whenever liberty and 
independence and _ political integrity™” are 
threatened anywhere in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

And we are ready—nobody has authorized 
me to say this, but I am sure of it—we*™ are 
ready to join with the other nations of the 
world in seeing that the kind of justice we be- 
lieve in prevails everywhere. 

So that” you are graduating to-day, gen- 
tlemen, into a new distinction. Glory attaches 
to all those men whose names we love to re- 
count, who have made the *” annals of the 
American army distinguished. They played 
the part they were called upon to play with 
honor and with extraordinary character and 
success. I™* am congratulating you, not be- 
cause you will be better than they, but because 
you will have a wider world of thought and 
conception to play *” your part in. 

I am an American, but I do not believe that 
any of us loves a blustering nationality, a na- 
tionality with a chip™* on its shoulder, a na- 
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tionality with its elbows out and its swagger 
on. We love that quiet, self-respecting, uncon- 
querable spirit which does not strike®” until 
it is necessary to strike, and then strikes to 
conquer. Never since I was a youngster have 
I been afraid of the noisy man.™™* I have al- 
ways been afraid of the still man. I have al- 
ways been afraid of the quiet man. 

I had a classmate at college who”” was the 
most dangerous when he was most affable. 
When he was maddest, he seemed to have the 
sweetest temper in the world. He. would” ap- 
proach you with a most ingratiating smile, and 
then you knew that every red corpuscle in his 
blood was up and shouting. If you work” 
things off in your elbows, you do not work 
them off in your mind; you do not work them 
off in your purpose. So my conception of 
America is a conception of infinite dignity, 
along with quiet, unquestionable power. I ask 
you, young gentlemen, to join with me in 
that™ conception, and let us all in our sev- 
eral spheres be soldiers together to realize 


it. (2465) 
 @ 


Literature 


Literature has power to give us a certain 
spiritual perspective with reference to daily 
life by revealing the divine in the commonplace, 
the ideal meaning™ present in the humblest 
situation. If it rests us to go out from the dull 
circumstances of our own lives into the imag- 
ined characters of* the drama and the roman- 
tic situations of the nove:, we return to our 
daily routine with a new sense of the infinite 
possibilities of life gathered up in our own 
humble personality and circumstances. After 
all, life fas always been commonplace to com- 
monplace ple; it is made subiime only 
through living sublimely. Literature helps 
us to see that every cause which ever chal- 
lenged the support of men demands our ser- 
vice to-day, that the ideal of’ which we dream 
will be found, if at all, only by living nobly 
the seemingly humble duties of our daily 
existence. (146).—Edward Howard Griggs. 


ro) 


Stepigrams 


Experience develops a stenographer, never 
makes one. 

A small salary with a satisfied employer is 
better than a big salary and a lost job. 

Better™ be known as the stenographer who 
occasionally gets stuck in reading his notes, 
than one who makes “fool” transcriptions. 


The one who learns shorthand in™ two 
months generally takes a two-years’ post- 
graduate course at his employer’s expense. 

The stenographer careless in little things 
generally falls down in the™ big one. 

Knowing shorthand without knowing spell- 
ing and punctuation is like knowing how to 
sing without having a voice. 
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Articles, “yo and conjunctions are 
little’ words, but the use of the wrong one 
in transcription is often a big blunder. 

Many documents are improved by rewriting 
them, but the rewritten’* word in a transcrip- 
tion is never an improvement over the correct 
one the first time. 

A fair stenographer who listens attentively 
is generally more satisfactory” than a fine 
stenographer who is inattentive. 

A stenographer can safely assume that the 
average employer knows his own business. 

The man who said “Writing™ shorthand is 
one-third, and reading it two-thirds,” had no 
sense of proportion. He should have said, 
“Writing is ten o cent, reading twenty” per 
cent, and general knowledge seventy per cent.” 

The one who saves two minutes in writing 
a letter at the expense of twelve minutes in™ 
rewriting it is on the rapid road to oblivion. 

The rapid stenographer who cannot read 
his notes is like a racing automobile out of 
gasoline.” 

Keen hearing is never a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for education or commonsense. 


The clever stenographer knows his own 
boss. (268)—Robert 8. Sutliffe, in Remington 


Notes. 
 @ 


Creeds of Great Business Men 


Witu1am Morris 


William Morris began at the home. Business 
grew out of the home, just as the home grew 
out of agriculture. I am not sure that® Wil- 
liam Morris should be styled a business man. 
But, be that as it may, his influence is so strong 
ind good, I have placed him™ at the head of 
this small list of master builders. I say “is” 
for the reason that men who do things worth 
while never die.” They merely pass on. 

William Morris was a man of many parts. 
He was poet and organizer, com r an 
weaver, artist and blacksmith, linguist and” 
woodearver, orator and printer. And, strange 
to say, he fused these talents into a sane, work- 
ing whole, benefited humanity, and made a for- 
tune for himself and for those associated 
with him. A business which does not prosper 

eee with it, grows top-heavy or one- 
sided, 

Morris was born™ in England and there he 
did his work. But his ideas are to be found in 
half the homes, shops, schools, churches, and 

iblic buildings*” of America. He was ahead 

us, but we are reaching up to him. H: 
preached the gospel of beauty and simplicity— 
simplicity in ses,” in furniture, in decora- 
tion, in everything we use—and then he made 
simple, beautiful, useful things and sold them. 
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It took us a long time™ to learn that health 
and happiness are the result of harmony; that 
harmony is the result of harmonious surround- 
ings; that there can be no harmonious™ sur- 
roundings where a red carpet, a blue chair, and 
a yellow wall paper are fighting for first place. 

We have had but one William Morris.” We 
may never have another. But we can keep his 
ideals in mind—aye! and practice them. By 
so doing we shall benefit ourselves, benefit™ 
business, and benefit those whom we serve. 

“Not how cheap, but how good,” was the 
motte of William Morris and his three thousand 
associates. He™ did not call them workmen, 
for every associate kept the Morris idea before 
him. It was his very own, just as our ideals 
and beliefs™ belong to us, no matter who 
started them our way. 

William Morris held that cheap products 
make cheap men. After all, the things we 
value™ most are the things which give the 
largest service. His claim was that the duty 
of the seller is to please the buyer. This 
claim” may be taken two ways; therefore, it 
should be explained. He argued that a man’s 
first duty is to educate his customers—educate 
them up™ to what is best. Then, instead of 
dangling before a customer a cheap price, dis- 
play that which will please by giving satisfac- 
tion all the years” of its life. To clinch his 
argument he produced the Morris chair, which 
has been badly imitated, and the round dining 
table, which promotes peace™ by bringing the 
family closer together. William Morris knew 
that to keep war out of the home is to keep 
it out of life. 

Morris” called himself a socialist. His idea 
of socialism was to make better men by having 
them make better articles which command bet- 
ter prices. This is™ a brand of socialism which 
also benefits the consumer. 

Scratch a really great business man, and you 
will find a humanitarian. It can’t be other- 
wise.” The business of business men is to 
benefit humanity. One can’t put in time bene- 
fiting his fellow men without having his heart 
beat close to those fellows. Business men are 
human, like the rest of us. One of the most 
human of them all was William Morris—Morris, 
the versatile’—who loved the world which he 
was leading toward better things. (611) 


oO 
Make It Plain 


Make it plain, parson. Sentiment is all right, 
and eloquence, and learning; but what good 
are these if we don’t know what you are 
talking™ about? Define, explain, use simple 
language. 

Make it plain, school teacher. Don’t use 
words that you know the child does not under- 
stand. Get into his” mind. Appreciate his 
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mental situation. Don’t go on to point two 
until you are sure he has grasped point one. 

Make it plain, lawyer. Don’t” read all those 
opinions from the books piled on your table 
until after the jury sees, clear as a bell, what 
you are driving at.” Take time. Take pains. 
Repeat. Make it plain, and win your case. 

Make it plain, mother. You don’t realize 
how vaguely the child comprehends. Pa- 
tiently, carefully, repeatedly go over the mat- 
ter. Half of the disobedience and apparent 
obstinacy would disappear if the little fellow 
really knew exactly what you mean.” 

Make it plain, writer. We would read your 
editorials or books or stories with a great deal 
more comfort and conviction if you be 
by’ luminously and briefly saying just what 
you want us to know. 

“That was the grandest, most eloquent, oration 
I ever heard,” said a man of a certain politi- 
cal speaker’s address. “What was it all about?” 
asked a friend. “Well,” replied the man, “he 
didn’t just say.” 
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Make it plain, advertiser.“ There’s a deal 
of nonsense about the alleged art of advertis- 
ing. The best advertisement in the world is 
a clear statement of what you have™ to sell. 
To create a want for your goods you must 
make people understand precisely what your 


goods are. 


Make it plain, salesman. Study your busi- 
ness until you know it from the ground up. 
Then put yourself in your customer’s place. 
Make your proposition so that he will get 
every™ point you make. Don’t use words he 
does not comprehend. Don’t fumble. Don’t 
wander. Don’t argue. Just show him. Make 
it plain. 


Make it plain, everybody. There’d be fewer 
estrangements, misunderstandings and heart- 
aches if we all knew exactly what everybody 
meant. Don’t suppose, hint, assume; don’t be 
so discreet and™ clever and concealing; make 
it plain. (856)—By Dr. Frank Crane, in the 
New York Globe. 
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Teachers’ Certifi- 
cates 


(Continued from page 90) 


Ruth Harriet Hill, Chicago, Ill. 

Jay Hunter, Danville, Iowa 

L. A. Janssen, West DePere, Wis. 
Mary Jennings, Wautoma, Wis. 

E. D. Kizer, Winona Lake, Ind. 
Mary Alma Krablin, Onarga, Ill. 
Elizabeth Keating, Kewanee, II. 
Margaret Keating, Kewanee, III. 

Mrs. Minnie R. Kuykendall, Bellingham, Wash. 
Leonard E. Laidlaw, Elkhart, Ind. 
Olive Livingston, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Bertha Lynn, West Point, Iowa. 

Alice Helena MacCabe, Lowell, Mass. 
Frank MacCabe, Lowell, Mass. 
Ursula Mahoney, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Miriam G. Mann, Hazleton, Pa. 
Florence M. Manning, Conneaut, Ohio 
Helen D. McEncroe, Ishpeming, Mich. 
Mrs. Max Moore, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Earl H. Murch, Albion, Mich. 

Claire Murphy, Clinton, Jowa 
Katherine H. Murphy, Huron, S. Dak. 
Mabel P. Navarre, Alpena, Mich. 
Alice C. Newstrand, Duluth, Minn. 
Veronica G. O’Neil, Aurora, Ill. 

Mary C. O'Neill, Detroit, Mich. 
Catherine O’Rourke, Whiting, Ind. 
Fannie Fern Oulson, Godfrey, Ill. 
Ralph W. Parmenter, Clark, S. Dak. 
Marian H. Patterson, Bloomington, Wis. 
George K. Pearce, Steubenville, Ohio 
Edith Porterfield, Oconto, Wis. 
Bertha M. Pugh, Racine, Wis. 

Meta Radtke, Waterloo, Wis. 

Bessie Reese, Woodstock, Ill. 


Mary M. Reilly, Hazleton, Pa. 
Katherine A. Rendler, La Crosse, Wis. 
Mabel E. Richards, Menomonie, Wis. 
Anna Loretta Roche, La Crosse, Wis. 
Mary Rodger, Decatur, Ill. 

Christine Marie Rosenquist, Martin, Tenn. 
Clayton B. Ruel, DePere, Wis. 

Maude Susan Ryder, Dunmore, W. Va. 
Alice Rynder, Florence, Wis. 

E. Carmen Savage, Marinette, Wis. 

Alice E. Schair, Chamberlain, S. Dak. 
Barbara E. Seidl, Hartford, Wis. 

Lillie E. Seilstad, La Crosse, Wis. 

Lillian S. M. Sembla, Rudyard, Mich. 
Etta Setterdahl, Rock Island, Ill. 

Mary Olivia Simonson, Green Bay, Wis. 
Pattie Slayman, Hamilton, Iowa 

Hertha G. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 

Laura Conard Spalding, Birmingham, Ala. 
Paul B. Springer, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles Starburg, Ft. Madison, Iowa 
Frances Stimson, Chicago, III. 

Myrtle M. Stoll, Hazleton, Pa. 

Emeline L. Straw, West Allis, Wis. 
Nellie Elizabeth Stromberg, Chicago, III. 
D. W. Sweazy, Evanston, Ill. 

Elizabeth R. Timberlake, Marquette, Mich. 
Bina Mae Traxler, Evanston, Ill. 

Hazel Underwood, Chatfield, Minn. 
Lapearl Waggoner, Chicago, III. 

Inez M. Walsh, Merrill, Wis. 

Albert L. Walters, Seymour, Ind. 

Abbie C. Watson, E. Providence, R. I. 
Grace Irene Watson, Winnebago, Minn. 
Bertha Wear, Plymouth, II. 

Sadie Weiss, Omaha, Nebr. 

Dorothy L. Weiser, Pottstown, Pa. 
Grace Waloon Weller, Charleston, Ill. 
Nina G. Westigard, Fairchild, Wis. 
Agnes Ruth Wickes, Wilton Junction, Iowa 
Hazel Woodruff, Ogden, Utah 

Mary H. Wright, Washington, Ind. 

Olive Mae Neill Zimmer, Charleston, W. Va. 








